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Ss aaaEEEED SEeReeE 
CHAPTER VII.—FROM THE DEAD, 


As Sophie did not dare to speak to her aunt, lest all the pure and 
holy feelings of her heart, its happiness and swelling sense of boundless 
gratitude, should be changed at once, and at such a moment, to 
bitterness and gall, she contented herself with following her uncle’s 
example ; and moved quietly away without a word to anyone—without 
even daring to wish anyone a good-night. 

But she was far too happy to think much of Aunt Sherlock’s feel- 
ings and thoughts yet. She knew there were dark hours, trying 
scenes, to be gone through in the future. But sufficient for the day 
should be the evil thereof. To-night she would only think of Uncle- 
Sherlock—of the new revelations of his character this day had made. 
known ; of the infinite comfort she must derive from the love and 
friendship and fatherly care of such a man. How she loved him! How 
she admired him! How worthy he was of her whole worship, ané 
how mean had been her thoughts of him ! 

This going up the stairs—what an event it seemed—when she 
remembered the state of her mind in descending them only a few 
hours ago ! 

Why, a whole life seemed to divide the two periods. She was no 
longer the same girl. She looked back on the poor forlorn, hopeless 
drudge, with a pity that seemed to have nothing to do with her 
present self. She trod with a different step. She seemed to fill 
quite a different space as she moved. Mind and body, she could 
hardly help fancying, had grown suddenly half a head taller. 

Oh, the cry of delight with which she now entered her own room ; 
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now that there was no longer the fearful dread of an impending and 
hostile meeting with her aunt overhanging her! Never surely had 
poor girl such a paradise to come into—as that place seemed after 
the garret—and the sad determination she had come to there. 

Tears sprang to her eyes at one little touch of kindness, that she 
felt sure was Ungle Sherlock’s doing. The evening had become 
cold-—Sophie herself had passed through so much agitation, that she 
needed now, before going to bed, quiet, warmth, and leisure to 
reflect ; and so, as if expressly to invite her to all these things, a cosy 
bright fire was burning in the grate ; and an arm-chair and a little 
table were placed before it. 

The happy girl sat down for a minute or two, as if in grateful 
acknowledgment, and passed her hand across her eyes ; then started 
up, with fresh animation. Ah, yes, she must look at all those 
beautiful clothes. She was yet little more than a child in years ; 
and the power to share in the simple pleasures of children was strong 
within her. 

But she spent little time over them. After a shy attempt to 
see how she looked with one of the dresses carefully disposed about 
her, she put them all away in the roomy wardrobe, and soon forgot 
them in the new thought that possessed her. 

She stole timidly to the door, opened it and listened—unable to 
avoid a half-laugh, half-cry, as the position reminded her of the 
similar one—yet so different—of the morning, when she stood bundle 
in hand, her heart breaking, yet firm to go away. 

Hearing nothing, and murmuring to herself, “They can’t have 
gone to bed yet—they must be in the kitchen still,” she took her 
candle and ascended the stairs—gazed with quickening emotion all 
round the landing—seemed again to hear Aunt Sherlock’s bitter 
words singing in her ears and piercing through her very soul, “She 
was born to be a drudge,”—and then pushing open the door before 
her stood again in “Sophie’s garret.” 

For the moment she could not believe her eyes—the change 
almost appalled her. She had had no time to think how, or by what 
alterations in the house, Benjamin’s bedroom had been obtained for 
her use ; she had come up in a spirit at once of the deepest humility 
and the tenderest, most heartfelt gratitude—and with the yearning 
feeling, if she could but kneel there, and say a few words, there 
would be life-long comfort obtained. 

But all the decayed splendour had vanished. Not one of the 
“many broken and dilapidated articles of furniture that time had 
made dear was left. The bedstead was a new one. The bed itself, 
probably also new. The upholsterer had made everything neat, 
economical, and proper ; but destroyed for ever all the romance of 
Sophie’s garret. The tears were in her eyes, as she crept down the 
stairs again, reproaching herself all the while with her folly. 
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Of course the feeling soon passed away. She thought of her little 
fortune, and again her heart swelled with pride. The very-word was 
an event. As to the thing she did not yet attempt to understand it. 
Would Uncle Sherlock give her all that money at once, and in gold— 
and find a place for her where she was to keep it in safety? 

Or would he take care of it, and let her have a little now and 
then—which she would like best of all ? 

Or would it be in bank-notes? And then Sophie dazzled her 
mental eyes, and confused her brain, in reckoning how many notes 
there would be—every one of them good for five pounds—and found, 
incredible as the fact seemed, her calculations always come to the 
same astounding result, there would be two hundred of such notes! 

These reckonings brought over her the fear it was too much wealth 
for any one person to have ; and that she would be disgracing herself 
and Uncle Sherlock in some sad way, if she did not take great care. 
But she would tell him how she felt—and he would guide her 
rightly. 

But these and the hundred other fancies that amused and occupied 
Sophie, in this night’s delicious solitude in her bed-chamber, were 
brought to a sudden and startling stop :-— 

“My letter! How could I so long have forgotten that? Ah well, 
I know beforehand, I have nothing pleasant to expect from it. 
Perhaps this is God’s doing to remind me at the very beginning of my 
happiness not to let foolish things run away with me—as I am sure I 
have been doing.to-night. At all events, I will be grateful,—oh yes 
indeed I will,—that He has given me so much to make me strong, 
and able to learn, before this letter comes to make me sad without 
repining, if that is what it will do.” 

She turned it over two or three times, and sighed as if uncon- 
sciously she had a sense that the delight of the day—of her birthday, 
was taking wing, and that no one—least of all her own heart—might 
tell her when it should return, 


The handwriting outside was Bannister’s,—so much her uncle had 
told her. Bannister! that bad, dreadful man who had preyed so on 
her aunt. What could he have to say to her? Oh, it must be that 
the letter contained something—perhaps another letter—from one 
infinitely dear to her—her father—-in spite of Uncle Sherlock’s un- 
favourable opinion of him. At last, with many misgivings, she 
opened—and read—while a stale, faint, but decidedly unpleasant 
odour came from the dirty yellowish paper and the half-faded ink, as 
if it had been written in the reek of some ale-house debauch, and 
with only such materials as could be obtained in such a place. 

It was headed—*“ To Mrs. Richardson.” 

“Tomy mother !” ejaculated Sophie, “ to my mother—not to me ! 
Oh, what can all this mean?” 
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Drawing the candle quite close to her, for the letter was written in 
an extraordinarily unsteady hand, and many of the words were only 
just legible, Sophie read,— 


“Dear Mary,—When, or in what part of the world this will reach 

you I know not, having heard nothing of you since you left England 
' with the child. 

“‘ My blessed spouse Hannah, helped by that meddling busy-body, 

Peter Sherlock, made no end of inquiries after me and the child, when 
they heard I had come to your place and carried it off—unknown to 
you. But I baffled them so thoroughly that they never once got upon 
my track ; and therefore could have no suspicion about your share in 
the matter; and as you had accidentally emigrated with your child to 
join your husband at the same moment, they could not ask questions 
of you, could they ? 
- “Why then do I write to you, and risk the undoing of that which 
has been so complete, and which has so justly punished my wife for 
her neglect of her offspring, never having come to you once to see it, 
as you well know, for an entire twelvemonth, after placing it with you 
—surreptitiously—in order to hurt and annoy me ? 

“ Well, I will tell you. You know the old adage—‘ The devil was 
sick,’ &c.—Mary, I am sick and sorry, though how long the fit will 
last I know not, if I get better. But delirium tremens is a baddish 
kind of thing to fasten upon a fellow ; and I do think that my case 
is so bad that it must be a new and more devilish variety of the 
disease. 

“T can’t write much more, and my hands tremble so that I fear 
you will hardly be able to read what is written. 

“The long and the short of it is, I want to let bygones be bygones 
with Hannah, so far as Iam concerned. SoI relieve you from the 
promise you made me when I undertook to let you train the little 
one, mine and Hannah’s child, as your own, that you would never 
let my wife know the truth. Do as you like then; only mind, I 
leave the responsibility to you, if you still keep the affair a secret. 

“I suppose you wouldn’t believe me if I said I am often very miser- 
able about the child, often wish I could see my time over again for her 
sake—but—— 


“T can’t write any more. I have had an awful attack. All but 
these last few words were written nearly a week ago. 
“TI wish I dared say, God bless my little Sophie and you! but—you 
can guess the rest. I hope your marriage turned out better than mine. 
“ Yours, affectionately, 
“RICHARD BANNISTER.” 


Sophie’s mind was not very quick at realising new and startling 
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ideas ; and she had to read the letter a second time through from 
beginning to end before the truth was quite plain to her. 

When it had at last become so, Sophie rose, and stood wincing, 
and quivering, and folding her arms, and clutching her shoulders 
with her hands, as if heavy blows were being struck all over her; and 
indeed it was true enough that all the pain that hand had given was 
smarting, burning afresh in Sophie’s soul. 

“She cannot be—” cried the girl, quivering, and throwing the 
letter from her. “ My mother! Her! She hates me! She has 
beaten me! She has hurt me, body and soul! My mother! No— 
never—never—never ! ” 


CHAPTER VIII.—SOPHIE’S DREAM AND ITS RECORD. 


Sopuie’s birthday was scarcely more eventful to her than the night 
which followed it. 

All the first part of it, Sophie resisted her newest and bitterest 
trouble with a passion that made her seem even to herself some other 
creature than Hannah Sherlock’s patient little drudge. She prayed 
piteously that the letter might be all untrue—that instead of having 
found a mother in one who had made her childhood a long weary 
sorrow, she might think of that parent still as the angel she loved to 
dream of hovering near her in the night, and calling her “ child.” 

But could this be so? she asked of God, many many times ; sitting 
up in her bed with wide, sleepless eyes looking into the darkness. 
She shivered and rocked to and fro, telling herself with tears and 
sobs that she would rather be alone in the world—alone for ever 
and ever, than that this thing should be. 

Might not the letter after all be a fraud, a monstrous wicked 
delusion? But by whom? Her father! 

She had not yet realised that idea: so engrossed had she been 
with the thought of Aunt Sherlock as her mother. Now the sense 
of something infinitely deeper, sadder, more horrifying in her relation 
to a man so despicable, broke down for the moment every bit of 
strength, or patience, or hope left in her soul. For a long time she | 
could only sit and rock to and fro, with hands an about her 
knees, and sob, and sigh, and ask piteously— 

“Oh, what—what shall I do?” 

Thoughts of Uncle Sherlock, and his fortitude and placid strength 
under trouble, comforted her a little by degrees ; and she began with 
great effort to try to weigh matters patiently and thoughtfully, and 
with some success. 

What motive, she asked herself, could “ Mr. Bannister” have for 
such a fraud? He and Mr. and Mrs. Richardson had all been dead 
many years ; and he knew his own dangerous condition when he penned 
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the letter. Some awakenings of conscience were revealed even there— 
some touches of natural affection towards his injured wife—and to— 
to Sophie herself; who, remembering that, began to feel the sense of 
his badness growing dim, and a something tender, and inducing her 
to think indulgently of him, growing in its place. 

Apart from these facts, there was no property—no will in question, 
nothing indeed that could make it of the slightest consequence to 
anybody in the world who Sophie really was, except to Sophie herself, 
to Mrs. Sherlock, and indirectly to Peter and his family. 

Oh, the letter must be true—its existence and transmission could 
have no meaning but its absolute truth ! 

How earnestly now she strove to recall some childish recollections 
of Mr. Bannister ; but they refused to come, or came so blurred and 
shadowy, and unfixable under any mental effort, however severe, to 
grasp them—that she grew only more and more confused and 
hopeless at every new attempt. 

Still hesitating, she saw just for one moment a shocking possi- 
bility. Could he—oh, dared she without shame ask the question ?— 
could he have amused himself in his last hours of life by contriving 
that this letter should be written—then delayed for many years, as 
if waiting for Sophie’s growth—then delivered to her, so that she 
might become an instrument for plunging his wife into an inex- 
tricable chaos of trouble, suspense, and never-ending anxiety, as to 
whether her child was really dead, as she had all along supposed, or 
whether Sophie was that child ? 

Sophie looked with shuddering, and awe, and disgust, at this 
thought, yet dwelt on it long enough to see what it implied—that 
Mr. Bannister must have foreseen or guessed somehow or other her 
future residence with the Sherlocks; and that he himself must be 
the most wicked of men. 

The supposition so full of anguish lived but for a moment: when 
Sophie burst into passionate tears and exclamations, as she turned, 
and hid her face in the pillow, while murmuring :— 

“No, no; oh, my father! If thou now seest me—now lookest 
down upon me—wilt thou not forgive thy child for such dreadful 
fancies ?” 

When she again looked up, the clear, bright, lovely moon seemed 
to answer her with a message of peace ; and she lay still, and looked 
at it, as if lost in a trance. 

But there was a question she must face, and answer. What was 
she to say or do about the letter? What was to be said in the 
morning to Uncle Sherlock—who had given it to her, and would 
naturally wonder if she did not explain so remarkable a circum- 
stance as that Mr. Bannister should have caused a letter to be sent 
after his death, to her, instead of to his wife, or to his wife’s second 
husband, himself, Peter Sherlock ! 
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Yes, Sophie saw but too plainly what an obstacle lay before her, 
if she attempted to keep this momentous communication a secret. 

But Peter might be put off—evaded—or even silenced by a candid 
acknowledgment from Sophie that she did not wish for the present 
to speak of the matter at all; and by an earnest appeal to him not 
to misjudge her. He would wrong her, no doubt—would think her 
fond of dabbling in secret ways; would perhaps warn her that the 
vices of the drudge were eating into her soul, now that she had 
no longer any excuse for them. 

Well, she must submit to that, and make him see, however slowly, 
that she was resolute to tear out, no matter at what cost of bitter 
anguish, from her heart and brain, whatever of root might be found 
there of so noxious a plant. 

But Aunt Sherlock! Ah, yes, there was the great difficulty. How 
was she to be dealt with? What possible motive could be suggested 
even by Sophie herself, were she permitted to whisper it in the guise 
of a dear friend, or guardian angel, into Mrs. Sherlock’s ear, that 
could satisfy her to be silent? Why the very moment she saw the 
attempt made, her whole nature would be in arms to challenge it, 
and to compel Sophie to speak. 

She smiled a little smile at the thought of that, as if courage to 
resist were already strengthening within her. But the smile faded 
away,-and left her face in deep gloom, as she attempted to realise the 
scene in all its dangerous and exciting details. 

What if she told them! What if she stood before her mother 
waiting to see the change come in those cold eyes, and it never 
came? Could she bear it? Sophie wondered ; could she bear for both 
to know this tie existed, and both still to be as they were before: 
Sophie loving and yearning, her mother hating and repelling ? 

“No, no,” cried Sophie, bursting out afresh ; “it would kill me. 
I could not bear it—it would kill me.” 

Even the mere dwelling on the idea seemed to make it grow, and 
overpower all others with an increasing fright and despair at the 
thought of her aunt’s hatred of her. How bitter it seemed, how 
deep ! 

Why was it? Sophie asked in her prayers. Was there some 
wickedness in her of which none knew but Hannah Sherlock? But 
the poor child vainly wept and prayed and searched her innocent 
heart through and through ; nothing could she find there that night 
but love and gratitude and honest sorrow and longing. 

While this lasted, it would be a thousand times easier to live on 
under her aunt’s unkindness; for she could say to herself, “She 
does not know it; she does not dream I am her child.” And then, 
too, Sophie considered, her own task of enduring and working patiently 
would be so much holier and greater with this knowledge in her heart. 

One thought began to shine out like a star before her, and comfort 
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ner. There was no divided allegiance. Her father dead, her mother 
living—the one no longer capable of any kind of earthly ministra- 
tion, while the other might yet be won. What unspeakable happi- 
ness if that might only be! 

All the past bitterness of Sophie’s soul towards Mrs. Sherlock 
seemed now to have gone, and to have given place to she knew not 
what fount of sweet and refreshing draughts. 

She soon found herself asking a question that fascinated her. If the 
story of their relationship were true ;—if they were indeed mother and 
daughter—had any suspicion of the fact ever crossed Mrs. Sherlock's 
mind even for an instant? Forgetting in the mood that possessed 
her all the unkindness she had borne, and which otherwise might have 
given. a short and stern answer to the question, Sophie spent hour 
after hour in musing over this, and in trying to recall words of Mrs. 
Sherlock’s that might have had a two-fold meaning. 

She remembered how, one day in a year long past (a golden day for 
Sophie), Mrs. Sherlock had been unusually gracious ; and took her to 
the gardens across the river. It was early in the summer evening, and 
as they went down the landing-place to the ferry Mrs. Sherlock stood 
still, grasping Sophie’s hand tightly, and looking about her with tears 
in her eyes, and her face more soft and sad-looking than Sophie had 
ever seen it. 

Sophie had looked up at her with the timid yearning gaze of some 
dumb animal. Mrs. Sherlock suddenly saw the look, and changing 
colour laid her hands on Sophie’s shoulders, gazed at her fixedly, 
then stooped and kissed her. 

As they went on, the child scarcely feeling the ground under her 
feet, Mrs. Sherlock said : 

“‘ Have I ever brought you here before, Sophie?” 

“No, aunt, I never came here before with you,’ Sophie had 
answered. 

“ Are you sure?” 

“ Quite—quite sure, aunt.” 

“That’s strange, child, for it seems to me as if we'd stood here 
before, and you'd looked up at me just like that.” 

Sophie had never forgotten this, because it had been a part of one 
of the very few happy days of her life. 

She thought of it all now, recalling and pondering over every word, 
and trying, with the help of the story told to her by her uncle, near 
this very spot, to bring the picture of the little landing-place to her 
mind, the little wooden gate shutting in a strip of neglected garden, 
the rows of boats, the swans, and their white reflections in the water. 
“Had J ever been there?” Sophie asked herself, lying back, trem- 
bling. ‘Was she right? Was it a recollection—not a fancy? Was 
she near remembering something, though she did not know it— 
something of days we have passed together when I was a little 
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creature toddling along by her side, and when she did not hate 
me?” 

It seemed very strange, and the more strange the longer she thought 
of it. But she saw and was ashamed of the folly of thinking Aunt 
Sherlock knew or guessed the truth. 

She thanked God for this. Hannah Sherlock had not knowingly 
treated her own child harshly. 

She would keep her secret for months, years, perhaps—most likely, 
Sophie told herself, for ever and ever. She would—but there, 
sleep,"so long resisted, overcame her ; and she knew no more till next 
morning, when wakened by the fierce rays of the sun beating on her 
forehead. She rose at once, but in a strangely subdued and self- 
possessed manner, and wrote in a blank page of a favourite little 
Bible, one Benjamin had given her, these words : 


“T dreamt last night that I woke in her arms, and that we loved 
each other more than all the world, and I promised God, who gave me 
the beautiful dream, that I will try from this day to do all in my 
power to bring it true. 


“ Sopuie RIcHARDSON.” 


CHAPTER IX.—THE LOCKET. 


Soruie’s dream and its record in the pages of her Bible, proved so 
comforting, that she went down to that awful ordeal, the family 
breakfast, with the courage of a hero, if also with somewhat of the 
misgivings of the martyr, who is only wondering if his hour has yet 
come. 

Circumstances greatly helped her. Neither Aunt nor Uncle 
Sherlock were yet come down ; but the two young men were waiting, 
radiant with the promise of a delightful day for the river. ‘They 
greeted Sophie with a frank cordiality that was inexpressibly sweet ; 
and they were so full of jest, and mirth, and abandonment to the 
impulses of the moment, that Sophie, after a remonstrance with herself 
at the unseemliness of the thought, could no longer resist the con- 
tagion ; and was bubbling with simple happy-hearted laughter at the 
moment her aunt entered the room, followed by her husband. 

The stop—the change—was for the moment awful! But Peter 
Sherlock, who looked as if he had been fighting his own and Sophie’s 
battles so hard all night that he had had no time for sleep, joined in 
with so much cordial enjoyment, that Sophie was able to sit down, 
without feeling very much ashamed. 

As soon as she dared, she stole a glance at Mrs. Sherlock’s face ; 
and what she saw there moved her deeply. The eyes were red as if 
with weeping—the whole face swollen and inflamed, and bearing the 
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unmistakeable imprint of recent conflict, failure, and intense and 
sullen depression. 

Oh, what would not Sophie have given if she could but then haye 
risen, stolen to her aunt, embraced her, kissed her with all the 
passionate love of a child restored suddenly to every thing in the world 
she most cared for, as she pronounced the words, ‘‘ Oh, mother ! My 
own—my own mother!” 

But she knew well that no indulgences of that kind were to be 
thought of now! Nay, that if her own conduct and feelings were not 
more restrained, that the distance between them would become wider 
daily—and hope itself, even the most distant, a cruel mockery. 

She did, however, all that was permitted to her. She watched with 
the most unwearying care and forethought all Aunt Sherlock’s wants 
and wishes, who accepted her niece’s attentions mechanically ; never 
thanking her with a word, or a look; never indeed speaking to her 
unless obliged by the indispensable necessities of the table, but then 
doing so with a hard formality that tried poor Sophie more than any 
of the outbreaks of anger she had dreaded could have done. 

It was something to poor Sophie that she did not refuse help at her 
hands ; though even this tacit submission was due in some way or 
other, she was sure, to Mr. Peter Sherlock, and. that she must not 
reckon too much upon it. 

Aunt Sherlock withdrew at the earliest possible moment. The 
young men began to prepare, one his sketch-book and box of colours, 
the other his fishing tackle, and so were running in and out from 
, time to time. Sophie, trembling in every limb to find herself face to 
face alone with her uncle, was half-thinking of a cowardly retreat and 
swift run upstairs, when Peter, watching his opportunity, called her 
to him where he was standing at the window, and said to her, as he 
placed a chair,— 

“Sophie, sit down here. I want to tell you about your money.” 

Sophie looked frightened and almost miserable, and began im- 
ploringly— 

“Oh, please, uncle .” But Sherlock interrupted her by an im- 
patient wave of his hand. 

“ Listen, child. Your money is invested in Bank Securities, Ah, 
well,” he said, with a smile, seeing her puzzled look, “ your money 
is lent to people who pay you fifty pounds a year for the use of it.” 

Sophie looked as if lost in the idea of the amazing amount of 
benevolence there must be in the world, if things like that could be 
done for an orphan ; but wisely held her tongue, as conscious of her 
profound ignorance. 

“This fifty pounds will be paid to you quarterly, twelve pounds 
ten shillings each time: and as you have still to wait some weeks 
before receiving the first payment, I shall lend you ten pounds, which 
you will then repay me. Remember, if you spend the whole of this, 
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you will have only two pounds ten shillings to see you through the 
whole of the next quarter.” 

Sophie could not understand what thoughts were in her uncle’s 
mind, for her only idea was of wonder how such fabulous sums were 
to be disposed of. But she promised him, with a smile, she would 
be very careful. 

He said no more, and looked as if he waited for her to speak. 
Sophie could not, for the life of her, lift her eyes to his face ; could 
not help thinking how his eyes were (she was sure of it) fixed on her ; 
could not keep down the rising colour from her cheek, or the tell-tale 
expression of her whole form and features. All the powers she pos- 
sessed were given to the one task—to be silent, and let him understand 
she intended to remain so. | 

“ Have you read your letter?” he said at last. 

“Yes,” gasped Sophie, turning to see who was entering the room. 
It was Mrs. Sherlock, who cast a sharp glance their way, took some- 
thing from the sideboard, and went away again. 

Again he waited—cruelly watchful of her, as Sophie felt, and 
cruelly judging her reticence, which he could no longer pretend to 
mistake. 

The entrance of the housemaid to remove the breakfast things, 
broke up the conference. Sherlock, whistling to himself and plung- 
ing his hands deep down into his pockets, a habit of his when per- 
plexed and not choosing to let his perplexity be noticed, went away ; 
and then Sophie ran up the stairs like a guilty creature who had just 
been detected in some mean crime and been forgiven for it by the 
magnanimity of him who was the sufferer. 

The day passed on. Sophie sought for things to do, likely to be 
useful or agreeable to Mrs. Sherlock ; at last even ventured to sit 
down by her side to needlework when she sat down after dinner. 
This was a bold stroke, though made in the most timorous spirit, and 
it succeeded to a certain extent. 

She asked for work and got it. She ventured a question ora 
remark from time to time: the question was always answered, the 
remark never. 

Sophie found comfort, nevertheless, in reflecting that under these 
circumstances, her flight the day before and all that it implied were 
not likely to become the subject of talk. “ 

This day and another following, were spent in much the same 
manner. That Mrs. Sherlock had not forgiven her, Sophie was but 
too well convinced by her unchanging demeanour. She would allow 
her to sit at work by her side hours together without uttering a word, 
or acknowledging her presence in any way, except that sometimes 
when Sophie ventured to attempt to begin what was obviously leading 
to a conversation, she would rise and leave the girl alone to look after 
her with surprised and tearful eyes. 
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This kind of life would have become to Sophie almost more unbear- 
able than her old days of drudgery if she had not been busy over a 
little plan of her own that gave her much pleasure. 

In spite of Peter’s warning, Sophie had spent all her money the 
very next day. During that day and the following, he noticed 
Sophie paid many visits to Walter’s room, and Sherlock surprised 
them together, and saw them slipping out of sight a photograph and 
a tiny piece of ivory on which Walter had been at work. 

The day after, Peter was in the little room leading out of the 
room where they had just finished breakfast. The morning and the 
tide being irresistible, Ben and Walter had gone out in the boat, and 
Peter had started for his office, but had returned to look for some 
papers he had forgotten, when he heard Sophie speaking in much 
distress, and, glancing up through the open door, saw her trying to 
put a chain with a locket attached round the neck of Mrs. Sherlock, 
who was disdainfully staying her hand. 

“Sophie Richardson, how dare you!” she was saying. 

Sophie, who had succeeded in getting the chain round her neck, 
kept it there a moment with firm hands, though her aunt did her 
utmost to put it off. 

“Dear aunt, it’s bought with the first money I ever had,” she 
said; “‘it made me miserable to have it till I thought of this. I 
shall feel it more than I ever did anything in my life if you don't 
keep it.” 

“ J keep it!” cried Mrs. Sherlock, pulling it off and throwing it on 
the table. “It’s like you, to expect such a thing! Yes, it’s like you 
to think I could take a gift bought with money that should never, 
with my consent, have been taken from those it rightly belongs to. 
ZI keep it! No, I thank you, Sophie Richardson ; and I desire that 
I may never be insulted by any more such gifts.” 

Sophie was leaving the room, but her aunt called after her. 

“Take this thing with you; don’t leave it here.” 

“No, aunt,” answered Sophie, with a voice and smile full of gentle- 
ness and patience. ‘I shall not take it back. You cannot compel 
me to do that, and I will not do it. If you can in time forget it is 
my present, and take it only for the sake of the likeness and Walter's 
painting, I shall be very glad ; but I shall not take it back.” 

“Insolence!” muttered Mrs. Sherlock, as Sophie went out; but 
the door had scarcely closed upon her before Peter saw his wife’s eyes 
turn quickly to the open locket on the table, and he smiled to see 
how full of interest and pleasure they grew in a few seconds. She 
took the locket up, and seemed to try angrily to separate the minia- 
ture from it ; but at last she began to look at its pretty workmanship 
admiringly, and to draw the chain gently over her hand; then a 
sound on the stairs made her start, and she put the locket back on 
the table, saying again, “‘ Insolence!” 
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“ Courage, Sophie,” said Sherlock, as he ran past her on the stairs 
with his papers in his hand, and then went back to whisper slyly— 

“She’s peeping at it. Whose portrait is it?” he asked. 

“ Don’t you know?” asked Sophie, falteringly. 

“No: how should I?” 

“Tt is yours!” And then poor Sophie blushed as if she were de- 
tected in offering some shameless bribe, and ran away. 

Peter Sherlock could not but be deeply touched with the incident, 
and hardly knew for the moment whether to be most pleased with 
Sophie for the sweet thoughtfulness of the gift, or with his wife for 
the interest she so evidently felt in gazing on the face she saw there, 
and which had so restrained her anger. 

Pondering over all this as he walked away and remembered her 
recent attitude towards Sophie, and how surprised he had been at his 
own comparative success in quieting his wife on Sophie’s birthday, he 
could not but say to himself, 

“Ah! the battle has yet to be fought. I fear it is only postponed, 
and with heavy interest. Well, if the girl is worth anything, she can 
and will fight it out now.” 


CHAPTER X.—IN WHICH PETER SHERLOCK FINDS HIMSELF ON THE RACK, 


WITH A NEAR PROSPECT OF THUMB-SCREWS AND THE COVENANTERS’ 
BOOT. 


“ PETER!” 

“Yes, my dear?” 

“What letter was that you were asking Sophie about the other 
day?” 

“Letter! Really I don’t know,” said Peter after taking full time 
for deliberation, and seemingly making a great effort to forget the 
book he was reading, in order that he might remember. ‘ What's 
the time? Dear me, I must be off. Had no idea it was so late.” 

“Peter!” The hurrying footsteps were only brought to a stand- 
still on the very threshold, but that sufficed, for he turned and saw that 
Mrs. Sherlock’s look betokened danger, so he came back, and began at 
once to confess and make the best of things. 

“ Well now, Hannah—hold your tongue for a minute, and I will tell 
you something I did not want to let you know of till - 

“That was very plain, Peter Sherlock !” 

“Not till I myself knew more.” 

“Phen she did have a letter?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Who gave it to her?” 

“T did.” 


“ And Sophie, who tells you everything—oh, I know, Mr. Sherlock, 
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don’t I see you perpetually communing together in corners, and in 
every place except the right one—before your wife and family’s eyes? 
Yes, sir, I say Sophie, who tells you everything, has of course told you 
what the letter is about.” 

“ Not a word.” 

“ And you mean to say you don’t know who it is from ?” 

“T mean to say, I do know—and am very sorry Sophie should have 
such a correspondent. Though there’s one comfort, it won't be easy 
to answer him.” 

“You talk in riddles, Peter,” said Mrs. Sherlock, beginning to lose 
her courage and self-possession. 

“ That’s because I talk of him—whose every action—whose whole 
life was a riddle, and, luckily, one not worth finding out.” 

“To whom do you refer?” asked his wife, getting out the words 
slowly and with difficulty. 

“ Understand now what I wished to spare you. But don’t be 
frightened—he can harm you no longer. The handwriting outside 
the letter was Richard Bannister’s.” 

“Richard Bannister’s !” echoed Mrs. Sherlock, her colourless face 
assuming the cadaverous hue of death, ahd her hands dropping on the 
table for support. 

For a few seconds they gazed at one another, he full of sympathy, 
she unable to conceal her terror, while visibly struggling to cover it. 
At last she said :— 

“ How did it reach you ?” 

“Tt was sent to my lawyers, addressed to Sophie, but under a 
cover directed to me, only a little while after the death of your 
sister and the coming here of Sophie. I fancied at the time Bannister 
must have just then heard of your sister’s death, and therefore had 
directed his communication to Sophie.” 

“ And took all these years to deliver?” 

“Well, when the letter reached, I had to ask myself what I 
ought to do. Had the mother been living, I should have given it to 
her—but it was quite out of the question to give it to an infant—so 
I consulted with the lawyer about it—and we decided to retain it till 
Sophie should get to womanhood—and then give it to her. To tell 
you the truth 1 was not sorry to delay it, for such a letter from such 
a man could mean no good.” 

“T’m a poor creature, no doubt, Mr. Sherlock, and it was of course 
quite right and proper not to mention the matter to me—being only 
her aunt, the one relative she had left in the world—a mere nobody ; 
but had I been consulted, I would have said, if the letter is good, let 
us know and have the benefit of it now ; if evil, let us get rid of it at 
once and for ever. That’s what I should have said, Mr. Sherlock! But 
I am only a poor weak, erring creature, who sees things as in a glass 
darkly, not gifted like you—and I daresay altogether in the wrong.” 
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“JT must own, Hannah, I am inclined to think you would have 
been right—especially now that I find Sophie must be thinking about 
it more than is for her good.” 

“ And what do you guess to be the object of the letter ?” 

“Unlimited mischief—disarmed, however, by the most drivelling 
folly—so as only to injure himself—or all that is left of him—his 
memory.” 

“Then, Peter,” responded his wife, with growing excitement, “ since 
you know nothing—for that is very plain—I will tell you something. 
The object of it is to injure me—to blacken my character—and to give 
me no chance of defending myself ; and you, it seems, propose to help 
him.” ; 

“T! In the name of common sense, how am I helping him?” 

“By permitting Sophie—yes, Mr. Sherlock, I say by permitting 
Sophie to take refuge in this underhand kind of concealment.” 

“ Shall I subject her to the rack, the thumb-screw, or the boot—to 
make her speak?” And he managed by a comical gesture to intimate 
that he was himself enduring all these things and didn’t like them. 

“This is no time to jest, Peter. That girl brought trouble into the 
house, and trouble will remain here so long as she stays.” 

“T hope not, for you see that may be for a very longtime. Come, 
come, wife, try to take more cheerful views.” 

“ Peter, I need scarcely say, Bannister hated you.” 

“ Well, I suppose he did. But my only trouble is, that I didn’t 
care enough about his hatred, even to keep up a decent show of moral 
indignation.” 

“He hated you for taking my part ; he hated you because—well, 
because you were an honest man.” Peter bowed low. “ He hated you 
because you saw through him, even while everybody admired him ; he 
hated you. i 

“For one thing worse than all these—my dear, the rascal was 
shrewd enough to see that I meant to marry you, the moment he had 
managed to get himself out of my way. And I must own, the provoca- 
tion was great. What should I think, Hannah, if I knew or guessed 
somebody was waiting in the same way to step into my shoes? Do 
let’s forgive and forget him, and attend to our own affairs. Good bye!” 

“Peter! husband!” This time Mrs. Sherlock did not trust to 
distant words of call, or command. She followed him, laid her hand 
upon his arm, and said with some agitation, and in a pleading 
tremulous voice,— 

“Peter, Peter, I cannot bear this.. You must interfere. She 
knows that I know she has had this letter.” 

“Oh, she does, does she? And now you come to me! That’s 
clever of you, Mrs. Sherlock! Quite a stroke of genius !” 

She refused to notice this, but went on: “ Peter, the letter will 
haunt me like an evil spirit.” 
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“Lay it then with a good spirit. Bid it go—and you will find it 
no more.” 

“Sophie is agitated whenever she thinks I am going to speak 
of it.” 

“Indeed! But why, my dear wife, are you so deeply moved? 
What is it?” 

Mrs. Sherlock looked round, then drew near to him, as if to whisper 
in his ear; and the look and attitude that accompanied the gesture, 
revealed the seriousness of what she was saying. 

Peter had not listened for above half a minute, when he burst out 
into a fit of uncontrollable laughter—then, seeing that this only added 
to his wife’s trouble and distress, he said,— 

“ How can you be so foolish? Do you think I knew so little of 
the cunning of the man, as to risk believing he was dead, before I 
knew he was? Not I. Catch me! He deceived me once into 
thinking he had died in Australia, till the dead man wrote from 
Scotland to beg for a loan. But when at last he did die, I merely 
confirmed to you my previous report. I did not wish to shock you 
unnecessarily ; but now I may tell you that they buried him the day 
after his death in fear of an epidemic then raging ; and I, within six 
hours after, had the coffin taken up from the grave, and saw with 
my own eyes the undoubted lineaments of Richard Bannister ; and 
looking, strange to say, so full of sweetness, dignity, and nobility of 
character, as to suggest the idea that he was, according to his usual 
habit of deception, cheating even Death into the belief of the many 
admirable qualities he had received credit for while alive, without, 
however, justifying the belief by any one single act of reasonable 
goodness during a whole life-time.” 

Mrs. Sherlock closed her eyes, and her lips moved, as if in devout 
thanksgiving to God, that that awful fear had been dispelled. 

But still she would not let him go. This last alarm was but the 
precursor of others, which she had been silently nourishing. 

“Is it possible,” she said, in low and deeply significant accents, 
“that Bannister could not die in peace without disclosing some 
weighty secret ?” . 

“If so, my dear, his death must have been greatly and most unrea- 
sonably delayed while he reckoned up all his secrets to begin with.” 

“You talk blasphemously, Mr. Sherlock.” 

‘“‘ What is it, Hannah, you are now driving at ?” 

“Can, Peter,” she cried, in agitated tones,—“ can the child have 
lived after all? Oh, can he have deceived us, and written this letter to 
tell the truth to us all through Sophie—perhaps even to show where 
she might be found ?” 

Peter seemed startled at this into 2 moment or two of anxious 
and surprised consideration, but hastened to conceal his thoughts, 
whatever they were, by reminding his wife that the report of the 
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child’s death had not depended on Bannister’s statement alone, but 
on that also of her sister Mrs, Richardson. 

“Suppose, Peter, my own sister—my child’s nurse, played me 
false ?” 

“Ts it possible you can suspect her?” 

“T never did till within the last few years, when I became gradu- 
ally aware, through putting many little things together, that 
Bannister had loved, or professed to love, my sister before he 
knew me.” 

“Certainly I neither knew nor suspected that before,” said Peter, 
gravely ; noticing the heightening colour on his wife’s face as she 
spoke, 

“Depend upon it, Peter, the letter is to tell something about the 
child, and Sophie is concealing it lest her own position with us may 
be affected. I see it all now—and she must be made to reveal the 
truth. I will know—yes, Peter, I will know the truth either this very 
night, or at the latest before another week has passed over my head.” 

“ Hannah, dear, I do not wonder at your vehemence. You have 
a right to think as you do. Iam surprised at Sophie’s conduct. 
But never shall it be said that I, or mine, took advantage of our 
position to play the part of literary burglars. The letter is clearly 
her own, as much as her purse is her own.” 

“ Very likely it may be,” said Mrs. Sherlock, with bitter emphasis. 
“I do think that very likely.” 

But Peter refused to notice the jibe at thfS unlucky illustration, 
and merely added,— 

“ Half the evil of life is caused, not by the direct first doers of evil, 
but by the well-meaning people who go on adding to it—imitating 
the very criminals who have offended them, stimulating the instinct 
and impulses that led to the offence, but doing all under fine moral 
names—and with a sort of furtive glance heavenwards to see if 
heaven and all its angels do not admire them very much. So, 
Hannah, we'll leave Sophie for the present to her own ill-doings—if 
they are ill—and not by misjudging them add our misdeeds to the 
account running up against Waterdale House.” 

Before she could say another word, he was gone. 

“Ve-ry well, Peter—ve-ry well. Now I shall take my own course,” 
ejaculated Mrs. Sherlock, softly, to herself. “I can have no doubt 
now what to do.” 


CHAPTER XI.—STILL THE DRUDGE ! 


THESE were sad days for poor Sophie. With the strongest possible 

motives to action, she did not act. With Peter’s incentives to 

bravery, she did not become brave, not at least in his way ; and worst 

of all, Mrs. Sherlock’s ceaseless provocations to legitimate anger and 
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reprisals left her in so different a state as almost to justify the aunt’s 
belief that the girl was nothing but a drudge at heart. 

Mrs. Sherlock’s treatment was indeed fast breaking down in Sophie 
all that power of resistance and self-assertion which some people call 
spirit. The girl had indeed the ‘very lowliest and humblest heart 
that ever beat with its full sense of pain and pleasure. Not one of 
the many tears she had lately shed had fallen because of the injustice 
of her position in thus being afraid of making herself known to her 
own mother; and now when in occasional moments of happiest 
thought and feelings her eyes grew bright with dreams of what 
might come out of so strange a state of things—the dreams that 
made them so were quite unlike what any being less crushed than 
Sophie would have dreamed at such a time. They were all on the 
same theme, winning her mother’s love; but there was nothing in 
them that most hearts would have felt necessary. No thought of 
retribution, or atonement for the past. Her heart was too tender to 
bear the thought of one tear of remorse in the eyes that had looked 
upon her so.unlovingly. A little love, a little motherly joy, was all 
that Sophie’s small ambition pictured there. And this little aspira- 
tion it was that made Sophie’s cheeks glow and her brown eyes swim 
in light and tears as the mornings shone in on her, and new hopes 
dawned with the new day. 

Her mother, yes, her mother, had declared she was born to be a 
drudge. Well, she would be a drudge —she would serve her so cheer- 
fuily, so truly! And she should not know why ; no,—not until she 
loved her, unless she died before the love came. And then, thought 
Sophie, it might comfort her to whisper in her ear how there was one 
of her very own flesh and blood to mourn her after she was gone. 

Under these feelings she watched, and worked, and hoped, and 
grew more and more patient when most deeply wounded; and though 
Peter more than once whispered to her—“It won’t do, Sophie: 
you're on the wrong track,” even he could not but be moved by the 
sweet smile of faith and hope she gave him, and by the peculiar effect 
on herself of her continual failures—which almost seemed to change 
in her hands to successes of mind and character that as yet she had 
no thought ef, could not understand. 

Peter happened about this period to be unusually busy, and had 
not much opportunity for studying the relations between his wife 
and Sophie. The scene about to be described came upon him there- 
fore with surprise. 

He was reading his paper after dinner, and Mrs. Sherlock, who was 
busy with a new sét of shirts for him, sat near him, Sophie having 
strolled out into the garden, where she loved as much as ever her 
solitary sad walks, and whither Benjamin had followed her, 
not without a laugh from Walter, who was busy with his sketch- 
book. 
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“ Well,” says Mrs. Sherlock, opening upon Peter without any kind 
of warning, and as if courting rather than shunning publicity, “ well, 
she is taking her time. Are we to hear anything more of this letter 
or not?” 

At that moment Sophie and Benjamin returned: the former quite 
unconscious of the question just put. 

“Sophie,” said Peter, looking up from his paper and speaking as if 
the question had never even occurred to him before, much less been 
put already, “have you read your letter, my child?” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

Her voice was so faint and low that all eyes turned towards her 
and saw that she was unusually pale. 

She remained silent after her low, scarcely audible answer, and 
Peter was evidently troubled by her silence. 

“Pray,” said Mrs, Sherlock at last, “may we be allowed to ask 
who it is from 7” 

Sophie did not answer, but waited in almost breathless suspense to 
hear if Peter would do so, since he knew the writer as well as she did. 

He was silent, and she felt Mrs. Sherlock’s eyes growing more 
bright and angry. Suddenly her aunt dashed her clenched hand 
down on the table. 

“Sophie, I mean to see that letter. (ive it to me.” 

Sophie got up trembling very much. 

Peter slyly arranged his paper so that he could watch her, while 
appearing still engrossed in it. 

“Instantly !” cried Mrs. Sherlock, rising to an attitude of command. 

Sophie was standing still in her place—her head bent—her eyes 
shrinking from Mrs. Sherlock’s flashing gaze. She was, as Peter at 
the moment feared, feeling an abject slave again, who must yield to 
the force of habit and obey her tyrant. 

Would she obey—Sophie herself wondered—would she obey from 
simple cowardice ? 

She looked up at the white, angry face, and there came tears, and 
a strange, sweet strength Mrs. Sherlock could by no means under- 
stand, on her own. 

It moved, it alarmed her ; she did not know why. 

She could not hear the cry of Sophie’s heart that accompanied it, 
and which was— 

“No, my mother, I will not give you a child you cannot love.” 

“Sophie Richardson—do you intend to obey me ?” 

Sophie turned from the table; and Peter thought, with a slight 
sense of disappointment which he told himself he ought to be ashamed 
of, that she was yielding. 

Mrs. Sherlock apparently had the same thought, for she sat down 
with a gasp of relief when she saw Sophie move. 

Sophie, however, instead of going out of the room to fetch her 
T 2 
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letter, went straight to Mrs. Sherlock’s side, and sinking, half-kneeling, 
beside her, took a corner of her apron in both her hands, and held it 
against her breast with as much tender reverence as if it had been 
the hem of an angel’s garment. 

Her eyes streamed—her mouth smiled—her voice trembled with 
passion. 

“T cannot give you that letter,” she said. ‘ You don’t know 
what you ask me to give you, when you ask me for that. I don’t 
disobey because I wish to be disobedient, but to save you pain and 
myself a greater misery than I could bear. Don’t think the kindness 
that has been shown me has changed me. ! z// obey you—I will! 
work for you, though all the world should come between us.” 

“ Hypocrite ! and yet you refuse to show me this letter?” 

“Yes, I do refuse,” cried Sophie, with passionate vehemence, as if 
finding strength in thoroughly committing herself ; “ I will not show 
it you. Ask me to do anything else possible, and I will do it—but 
not that.” Her voice had again sunk, and become low and tender. 
And she kissed the piece of apron she held. 

Mrs. Sherlock snatched it fiercely from her warm lips and trem- 
bling hands. 

“Go away,” she said, under her breath; “get out of my sight, 
Sophie, before I do something I may repent of.” 

“Tt is enough to make you,” sobbed Sophie ; “I know it is, but 
perhaps some day you will forgive me.” 

“T thought you would obey me in anything else possible. Pray, 
do you now find it impossible to go out of my sight ?” 

Sophie rose and stole from the room, shutting the door behind her 
with almost abject gentleness. 

Mrs. Sherlock looked after her truly horror-stricken and amazed. 

“So,” she cried, turning suddenly upon Peter, “this is your 
amiable protégé—your down-trodden violet—is it! This is the 
forlorn creature whom everybody, and I worst of all, imposed upon! 
I hope you admire your handiwork, Peter Sherlock.” 

“ My work, my dear?” 

“Yes, yours. Is it not your foolery on that birthday, don’t you 
suppose, that has turned her poor, weak, silly brain?” 

“Well, I didn’t regard Sophie’s rebellion in that light, certainly, 
my dear.” 

“Then you'll have to do so, for that’s the truth of it. You'll 
have to find her out before long, and then perhaps you'll be sorry 
you didn’t pay a little attention to me and my opinion when you 
discover that you have cherished a viper in your bosom.” 

“O, my dear, how shocking ;—little Sophie a viper !” 

“ Yes—little Sophie—little angel, as you'll find her, I don’t doubt. 
But now, once for all, Peter, listen to me—don’t try any more experi- 
ments of the kind you did that day. You meant well, no doubt, but 
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Heaven knows what harm you may have done, Thank goodness, I 
have been able to undo a good deal of your folly, and” 

“You have, my dear?” asks Peter, looking up with bland interest. 

“Yes; I wrote to Miss Peplum before I ‘went to bed last night, 
and asked her to take some of that ridiculous finery back.” 

“ Ah, I found your letter and put it into my pocket, ready for the 
post ; and what else have you done, dear Hannah ?” 

“T have given those creatures notice.” 

“ What creatures ?” 

“Your new servants; and now I do hope that for the future you 
will leave things of this kind to me.” 

“T will, Hannah,” answered Peter, laying down his paper and turn- 
ing to her with his brow a little flushed and his eyes rather brighter 
than usual ; “I fully intend to do so, because I have every confidence 
that you will not ever again attempt to do what you know is in direct 
opposition to my wish when I tell you what I have had to do this 
morning.” 

“Now, what have I to hear?” demanded his wife ; “ what new 
outrage ?” 

“ No outrage at all, my dear Hannah ; I have simply told the ser- 
vants that, on second thoughts, we have both decided on giving them 
a trial; and I have also saved this letter to Miss Peplum in order to 
request you to tear it up and think no more about it.” 

“Benjamin! Walter! Is your father mad?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Sherlock, looking round as her fingers closed mechanically on the 
letter held out to her. 

The young men had left the room, and her eyes wandered help- 
lessly back to the letter. 

“ Tear it,” said Peter, coaxingly ; ‘‘and then there'll be an end of it.” 

She looked at him, then tore it three or four times, threw the 
pieces at his feet, and went out of the room. 

“Good-bye, my dear,” Peter said, following her; “I am just off, 
you know.” 

He kissed her, and left her standing at. the foot of the staircase. 

She remained a minute or more, pale and lost in half dreamy 
thought. A vision of her old house by the ferry was before her, and 
a vision of the poor clerk out at elbows—patient, devoted, almost 
abjectly obedient to her will. In this character she had loved Peter 
as much as if it had been in her power to love ; now that he had 
appeared in a new one she seemed to have lost something. Her old 
faithful, weak-minded lover had vanished, as Sophie’s little fortune, 
the new servant, and the other change had come into it—and she 
sorrowed for him in her own cold way. 

She told herself he was as much a hypocrite of his kind as Bannister 
had been. She told herself she was well and rightly served for 
putting faith in the carnal things and creatures of this world. 
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Passing Sophie's door with a shudder, she went and shut herself 
in her own room with her Bible open before her. She turned the 
leaves wistfully yet absently, for her thoughts were full of Sophie 
—and schemes for breaking down her wicked, rebellious pride, and 
bringing her to wholesome humiliation. 

Thinking these thoughts and looking into that book, she sat there 
half the day, like one with bandaged eyes straining to see into a well 
of light. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE WINNER OF THE BOAT RACE, 


Peter SHERLOCK was not the man to let these domestic troubles 
mar his life. Some of them would die away. Others might have to 
be fought with. And he thought he could fight them all the better 
if he came to the job full of life and spirit, and not half-beaten down 
already by depression, and cowardly anticipating of defeat. 

His happiest times were the warm cyvenings which he spent 
lounging in his American chair on the lawn, while he smoked his 
pipe end held his newspaper before him, merely—Mrs. Sherlock 
declared—as a screen to hide the utter mental indolence and vacancy 
of his face. 

It was hopeless work trying to converse with Peter at such times, 
as all his tamily well knew. Mrs. Sherlock might make the most 
important domestic communications to him, and receive only a 
drawled out “ Oh” or “ Ah,” and a look so profoundly — that she 
would sweep from him in disgust. 

Yet, as she had often remarked to Benjamin, she had seen him 
turn his lazy head the next minute to stare after a jackdaw pecking 
up the crumbs dropped from the family tea under the cedar. 

Benjamin could not explain to his aunt, nor indeed could Peter 
himself have explained, how the little jackdaw in his glossy summer 
plumage and with his dewy eyes and mellow chirp, was a part of, 
and not, like the presence of that austere lady herself, an interruption 
to, his happy idle reverie. 

After the vision of the city man had been cramped and wearied all 
day by niggling arithmetical figures (for he had still much to do 
connected with the transference of his business that he had set 
going) how well did these grand, curving river lines refresh him! 
How sweetly that river-voice whispered away all lingering echoes 
of the city’s din! Peter loved it well. He let it dull and hush to 
sleep his business faculties. Surely there were mysterious invisible 
river naiads who rose and ministered to the weary business man— 
who took from him piece by piece his worldly armour in which he 
had fought the battle of life all day—who washed the dust from his 
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soul’s eyes, and the sweat from his brow, who bade him rest and 
drink deep of peace and beauty once again. 

One evening the tide was high, and its clear bosom bore so vivid 
and glorious a picture of the sky flushed with sunset, that Peter was 
almost angry with the little boats which specked it now and then as 
they passed up or down the river. 

Hawthorns white with bloom bent over it with the great chestnuts, 
and the air was full of their breath. The singing of the birds had 
lost all its spring shrillness, and came daily softer and more dreamily 
through the thickening walls of leaf and blossoms. 

The shadow of the old cedar was large upon the lawn ; and the 
shadow of the virtual truce that existed betwixt Sophie and Mrs. 
Sherlock, lay still heavier on them, as they sat under the cedar at 
work, Mrs. Sherlock in her black robes, and Sophie in her white ones. 
The lads were on the river, Benjamin in the little boat that was 
fastened to an island just opposite the garden on which Walter sat 
sketching, or rather trying to do so, for his elder brother was 
hindering and worrying him by every means he could think of. 

As he lay in the boat he had picked up a small stone from the 
island, and had tied a piece of string round it, and this he was 
swinging round and round in a circle just before Walter’s face, some- 
times making it touch the surface of the water and splash the artist 
and his work. 

Peter Sherlock glanced at them from time to time with eyes that 
gleamed and twinkled with affection and pride. If he looked an- 
noyed at the idle, mischievous mood of his eldest born, a smile of 
loving excuse instantly followed such a look, and Peter would shake 
his head and say to himself, “This won’t do. What the deuce is to 
become of that lad?” 

Indeed that question had been a problem of Peter’s life for several 
years, for Ben was now a great manly fellow of one-and-twenty, 
without an idea of what he was going to do with himself. Gladly 
would Peter have put an end to this state of things by placing Ben 
at once in a positionin which he was likely to be successful and 
prosperous. But this had, as yet, been out of his power. Ben had 
much talent and energy, but how to apply it was still a puzzle to his 
father. He showed a great distaste for office life, though Peter hoped 
to overcome that some day, and often talked with old Stafford, his 
head clerk, about the time “when my Ben comes into the business.” 

Peter trusted that the weariness and disappointment by which he 
saw Ben sometimes oppressed would eventually turn his thoughts 
and desires in the right direction—namely, the office. He decided to 
wait, and let things take their natural course. Mrs. Sherlock agreed 
in this. “ Let the lad get tired of idleness,” she said ; “ which,” she 
added, graciously, “if he is your flesh and blood, Peter Sherlock, he 
cannot help doing in time ; and let him see that, if he wishes for a 
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more independent life, he must look to himself, and not to you, to be 
put in the way of it, and he will come right enough, depend upon 
it.” 

The time had come, however, when Sherlock began to think he 
ought not to wait any longer, but take Ben’s case into his own hands. 

It sadly marred his summer evening’s rest and peace to see Ben 
lying there in the boat, his figure as strongly expressive of weariness, 
mischief, and unrest as a human form could be. 

Ben was a big fellow, with a somewhat round face, a short nose, 
brown eyes that expressed all his moods, even when two or three 
different ones were on him at the same moment, as they were now. 

Sherlock did not indeed see them expressed there from where he sat, 
but he saw, by the reckless turn of the hand as Ben swung the string 
and pebble round and round ina circle before Walter's eyes, that 
there was something more than the restlessnéss and weariness that 
his attitude expressed. He knew what the bitterness was in Ben’s 
heart. He knew that, however tempered by true, hearty admiration 
for Walter’s genius, and the truest, heartiest affection for Walter's 
self, it was the lad’s fate that he was to suffer that cruelest of pains— 
jealousy. Ben thought he had his secret to himself; and his father 
let him think so; and, all unknown, watched his eldest born and his 
passion, and suffered with him when he suffered, and rejoiced when 
he triumphed. Peter knew but too well how the joy and pride which 
all the household felt at every success of Walter’s was poisoned for 
Ben, though his boast was the loudest, his congratulations the most 
boisterous, and far the sweetest to Walter. 

The young artist was, indeed, gifted in a way to make envy ina 
wild, unsettled spirit like Ben’s. Though still in his nineteenth 
year, two of his pictures were making a noise in the world, and 
certain letters had come to him with such praise and such signatures 
that, as Sherlock said, anybody but Walter would have been crazed 
by them. But, fortunately, the boy was blessed with a wonderful 
evenness and tranquillity of spirit, as unlike Ben’s as his slight, small 
figure and beautiful, calm Grecian face were unlike Ben’s. 

There was no panting after success, no wild, spasmodic grasping at 
it for Walter. He worked for it, awaited it joyously, but as calmly 
as if it had been prophesied to him in his infancy. His never-failing 
cheerfulness and amiability too often jarred on Ben as a bitter contrast 
to his own unequal temper. 

To Ben, Walter’s virtues were scarcely virtues, but were rather the 
natural results of his great gifts. How could he be otherwise than 
sweet tempered and generous, with such an endless source of wealth, 
and power, and delight ? 

When Ben saw what a crown of glory such a child was to his 
father he could not but suffer jealousy ; for his own desire for Peter 
Sherlock’s respect was as a strong passion in him ; and it galled him 
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more than any soul knew when Peter spoke, as he always did, with 
such gentleness and almost humble praise, to Walter, while Ben had 
nothing but rough banter or grave rebuke from his lips. Even little 
Sophie, Ben thought, grew brighter when Walter spoke to her, or 
when others spoke in praise of Walter. And this was hard, for it 
had always been Ben who had fought her battles, and got himself into 
disgrace on her account. Besides, he had a true liking for her, and 
considered he had some claim on her affections, which Sophie, he 
thought, used to acknowledge ; but now that her position was so 
changed, and she wore prettier dresses, Ben thought that Walter 
looked upon her too graciously. 

This evening Walter’s face brightens as, putting up his work for 
the day, he sees Sophie and Mrs. Sherlock come out together with 
Peter’s coffee into the garden. 

“ Now look at Sophie’s hair,” he says, his head a little on one side, 
and coming in dangerously close quarters with Ben’s whirling pebble ; 
“isn’t it getting quite a golden tinge, look, where the sun is on it? 
That girl will be really pretty.” 

“Yes, when she’s a woman, which will be while you are still a 
child, my boy,” answered Ben, whirling his stone still faster. 

“T’m not at all sure she isn’t pretty now,” says Walter, watching 
with pleased eyes Sophie’s slight figure gliding round Peter, and 
waiting on him. 

“ That’s a good thing, for you'll may be have her for a sister some 
day,” answers Ben. 

“Perhaps you may have that honour yourself,” answered Walter, 
who, like most amiable people, could be more provoking than he was 
aware of. 

His boyish laugh, both gruff and musical, rings out merrily as he 
folds his book and prepares to enter the boat, where lazy Ben makes 
room for him. He lets him take the oars too, though it is a hard 
pull to cross the tide. They land at the garden steps, and Sherlock 
as usual holds out his hand for Walter's sketch, and bends over it 
with the deep admiration of humble ignorance. ~ 

“You see I shall get this corner of the copse in,” explains Walter. 
“You can’t think how that will round it and finish it on this side. 
I should have tried it in colours to-night while it’s fresh in my mind, 
but it’s too dark ; but I shall be up and at it by the first gleam of 
light in the morning.” 

“And this is to beat both the other pictures, is it ?” says Peter. 

“Tt shall do that at least,” replies Walter, with a certain solem- 
nity in the joyous young voice ; and his father returned the sketch- 
book with a look of such quiet subdued pride at the boy, that Ben’s 
heart swells like Esau’s when he hears his brother has cheated him 
of his birthright. 

“Oh, but he had mymasterpiece in that way last night,” Ben answered, 
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brightening—“ That will be a picture, my boy, if you only make it 
real enough ; if you can think of the horses’ legs splashed with mud as 
well as the banks splashed with sunshine ; and don’t make the rowers 
too pretty, give them muscle as well as grace—I’ll lend you my arm 
to study from.” 

Sophie could not help joining Walter in laughing at Ben’s igno- 
rance of his own conceit as he thrust his arm out, displaying very 
much more strength than grace. 

“ But what is this, boys?” asked Peter ; “ has Ben really, not only 
been fortunate enough to possess en idea, but also generous enough to 
make you a present of it, Walter ?” 

“That he has,” answered Walter, “and it has taken such hold of 
me I have been at it all night.” 

“Read them what you wrote down about it this morning,” said 
Ben. 

‘* By all means,” commanded Peter, laying down his paper. 

“ We've got a splendid title for it,” said Ben,—*‘ won't it look well 
in the Academy catalogue next year—‘The Winner of the Boat 
Race.’” 

“Capital !” cried Peter ; “come, boy, let us hear it.” 

“ Ah, but remember—I did not mean to speak of it—not yet— 
not till I had more thoroughly worked out the idea, but you'll please 
to attribute to Ben anything poor, or weak, or objectionable, in the 
design—and—” 

“ And give him the merit for all the rest,” laughed Ben. “Come, 
old fellow, I think you take up a safe position to begin with—much 
too safe, though, I should say, for the daring natural to a man of 
genius. Now, were I e 

** Ben, that’ll do,” interposed his father. “ Your work and mine, 
boy, in this life, is to admire—not pretend to imitate—the great 
achievements of Art.” 

Then there was a deep silence—and Walter became rather painfully 
conscious as he took a scrap of paper from his pocket. 

“ It’s not very easy,” he said at last, “to make you see my picture, 
before I am quite sure I see it sufficiently myself : 

“Imagine, then, the river—the Thames—for it is a picture of to- 
day, and dealing with the life of to-day—imagine, I say, for the 
foreground, a narrow strip of river bank, slightly descending to the 
broad river, which goes picturesquely winding away till lost in the 
distance between green banks. 

“On the water, some six or eight boats scattered about at dif- 
ferent distances, one man in each, fresh from a severe race for a great 
prize, the winner just landing from the nearest, flushed with conquest. 

“But note—he heeds not the crowd who advance from the spec- 
tators’ right, with enthusiastic looks and cries, to welcome him, and 
to shake his hand. 
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“No, he is gazing at the group on the spectators’ left, with such 
tender yet earnest hopefulness, shaded with anxiety in his eyes, as 
though he felt the one prize he had gained was only of value to him 
in so far as it might help him to win the other. 

“The centre of that group is a girl of great beauty ; it is upon her 
his eyes are fixed, as he pauses for a moment as if in the lassitude of 
his great effort ;—while her eyes, and the pleading eyes of the lady by 
her side, evidently her mother, are searching through the inscrutable 
face, almost to the very heart, of the well-to-do, stern-looking father, 
who belongs evidently to a higher social rank than the young, hand- 
some, manly fellow, who stands there feeling this is for him the one 
supreme moment of life, the one and only chance fortune is likely to 
give him for winning at once a lovely wife, and the right to a new career. 

“Can you not tell what she is saying? Oh, but I will make you, 
when you see the actual canvas. ‘Father, will you not speak to 
him?’ That is what she is saying. 

“ How long will he, can he, resist that eloquent face—so glad, so 
tearful ? 

“That is the main idea of my picture ; but then you must fill in 
the wonderful life and animation of the middle ground, the river, 
with bank, barges, steamers, flags ; and the back ground, the opposite 
bank crowded with acclaiming people, women waving white handker- 
chiefs, horsemen galloping to and fro, as if making known the result 
to friends too distant to have seen; and then shutting all in the 
grand masses of dark vegetation—those glorious elms that you all 
know so well. 

“Then the light and shade over the whole, you mustn’t forget 
that. It is one of those tender, half-bright, half-sad days, when Nature 
seems uncertain of her own purpose ; and, with regard to this parti- 
cular event, seems to intimate her sympathy with the victor of the 
boat race by the sparkling gleams of sunshine that make the winner’s 
boat seem to be surrounded by tiny golden water-imps dancing for 
the joy they cannot otherwise express ;—and, on the other hand, 
seems dubious, by the melancholy shadows that hang about the whole 
picture, whether or no the victor is not now to be beaten in a more 
real and momentous race of life.” 

“T like it, boys—what say you, Hannah ?” said Peter. 

“Tt does both your sons credit,” asserted Mrs. Sherlock, with 
emphatic decision. 

“ And you, Sophie ?” 

“T think it’s delicious, uncle ; but please,” turning to the artist, 
“won't you show if the father and mother consent ?” 

“ Not a bit of it! All the world will be left for ever in suspense 
on that subject,” cries Walter, grandly. 

“Sophie would like a pretty church, and a wedding, sketched 
vaguely in perspective,” said Ben. 
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Mrs. Sherlock turned away her head from poor Sophie with ag 
much contempt as if she had been guilty of expressing the wish Ben 
attributed to her. 

“That plaything amuses you longer than anything has done for 
months, Ben,” says Walter, going up to Ben, who stands apart on the 
lawn whirling his pebble. 

There was nothing Cain-like in poor Ben’s jealousy; even as he 
stood suffering so unreasonably from Peter’s look at Walter, his 
great round emotional face was half-smiling in very sympathy with 
the pleasure of both father and son. 

As Walter banters him about his plaything, Ben advances with it 
nearer to him, and Walter backs up the lawn, laughing and pur. 
sued by Ben. Of a truth, Ben has almost forgotten what he is 
doing. His round brown eyes are fixed dreamily on Walter’s face, 
bright, beautiful, triumphant as any young conqueror the world ever 
saw. 

“ Ben,” cries out Peter, “mind what you’re about with that 
whirligig. You are an unlucky, clumsy cub, you know.” 

“ Yes,” thinks Ben, still following Walter's laughing face. “I am 
an unlucky, clumsy cub, and he is—ah, what a face, and what a 
mind shining through it! What is there in life he can wish for and 
be unable to win?” Then the boy’s silly words about Sophie come to 
Ben’s mind, and he cries out, to Walter’s surprise and amusement,— 
“Not Sophie. You've enough without her. You must give her 
up to me. Do you hear? Father's rich ward, Pauline Maclise, is 
far more fit for you ; she’s handsome enough, I dare say, to be your 
life-long model of beautiful women, and has so much money that you 
can afford to paint pictures and laugh at the world for not buying 
‘em. Come, is it a bargain? I give her up to you in exchange for 
Sophie.” 

“Won't Sophie’s voice in the matter, to say nothing of Miss 
Maclise’s, be necessary?” asks Walter, with a little gleeful pride in 
the idea that he really was man enough for Ben to be getting jealous 
of him with regard to Sophie ; and also greatly amused at the idea of 
the magnificent bird in the bush—a very far-off bush—that was 
offered him in exchange for the bird in hand. 

“Give her up, promise me, Walter,” says Ben. 

“I don’t know that I shall,” answers Walter, looking more atten- 
tively at Ben to see if he is really serious in spite of the half-laughing 
expression in his eyes. 

Peter does not see the smile on Ben’s face; he only sees the hand 
turning the pebble with a wilder, almost a fierce motion, and again 
cries out to him to “stop that foolery.” 

“ Answer then,” says Ben, advancing as Walter still backs from 
him. “Do you give her up?” 

Peter, watching and inwardly grumbling over Ben’s foolhardiness, 
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suddenly sees the circle made by the flying stone before Walter's 
face broken, and Walter’s hands clapped over his eyes. 

Mrs. Sherlock and Sophie, who have gone in-doors, and been watch- 
ing from the window, come running out. 

“You unlucky idiot. Did the stone strike him?” asks Peter, 
coming up to the lads, and laying his hand on Walter’s shoulder. 

“Tt’s nothing ; it’s nothing,” cries out Walter, taking his palms 
from his eyes, and moving his lids with evident agony under the 
contracted brows. 

“ Don’t do that, child,” says Mrs. Sherlock, putting her arm round 
him, and laying a hand with wonderful gentleness—for her—over 
his eyes. ‘‘ There now, be quite still a minute ; let them rest. The 
stone struck him just between the eyes ; the place § is black,” she said 
quietly to Peter. 

“Thank you, mother, that i is better,” Walter suys entities after 
all have been still and silent for above a minute. Mrs. Sherlock 
removes her hand, and the blue eyes open as widely as ever. 

Ben’s are waiting, moist and wistful, for their first glance, with 
Sophie’s fixed on him in heartfelt sympathy for what she knows he 
must suffer, and Walter's first glance does come in his direction, but 
passes him so quickly and so strangely, and the young bright face 
grows so wild and full of fear, that Ben’s eyes and his'father’s meet 
with a sudden and frightful suspicion. 


“What is it, Walter? What is it, my boy?” asks Sherlock, in a 
husky voice. 

“©O father! father!” rings out the bitter cry, “ he has ruined me! 
He has blinded me !” “s 


(To be continued.) 
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I nap the privilege of attending for some time the classes of a most 
wonderfully learned professor. He was a very eccentric man, and 
amongst other things allowed us once a fortnight was to write some 
subject or other on the board, on which he delivered a lecture without 
any preparation whatever. I shall never forget how one day a wag 
took up the chalk and wrote down the word—shirt. The hour struck, 
and the professor came in, looking as grave as Atlas, who, as we know, 
had to bear the world on his shoulders. But how great was our 
astonishment, when with imperturbable mien he commenced to give 
us the history of the article in question, with an eloquence that only 
came to an end when “time was up.” Since then I can never look 
at this article of clothing without a certain emotion. 

Professor Schneider is dead, but his spirit lives. At any rate, I 
have since met some of his disciples, and we confessed one to another, 
that we could not help feeling a great interest in clothes—be they old 
or new—and in the philosophy which is hidden in them. To us “le 
follet” is more than folly; it is the cause of evolving serious thoughts 
out of our inner consciousness. 

I intend to offer a few remarks on the fashions of the Hebrew 
Ladies. Now, there is a question, which I may call a fundamental 
one, viz., Who is your tailor, or who is your dressmaker? In investi- 
gating this question I find that the Hebrews had none. Tailors are 
indeed mentioned in the Talmud, but not before. The Hebrew ladies 
were able to make their own dresses, and also to make coats for their 
little boys and their husbands. How clever, and what a saving! I 
remember that once upon a time, when a tailor’s strike was threatened, 
“Punch” appeared with a picture representing gentlemen in the clothes 
made for them by the fair fingers of their wives and sisters. I can 
assure you they looked perfect frights. What a wonderful pattern King 
Lemuel must have had when he drew his famous picture of a wife. 
Perhaps it was his own wife; if so he was a very lucky man. No 
wonder that there Were few bachelors amongst the Hebrews, because 
if the ladies in those days were at all like the one described in the 
Book of Proverbs, it was indeed a saving to get married. 

At first the toilet of ladies seems to have been exceedingly simple ; 
at any rate it is believed that it would not be unfair to Eve to say 
that her dress was next to nothing. Hair-dressers are not mentioned 
till the days of Ezekiel ; she had therefore most likely to do her hair 
without any help. Some one has suggested that she used the river 
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as a looking-glass, but it is doubtful whether she had not one. Can we 
fancy a woman without a looking-glass? It is certainly characteristic 
that looking-glasses are already mentioned in Exodus, and many think 
that the ladies wore a looking-glass*—of course they were not of glass 
—in the shape of a ring, so that when they lifted up their hands they 
had always the exquisite pleasure of looking at themselves. Can it 
be that the Hebrew ladies were vain, or was it merely to save them- 
selves the trouble of going to their dressing-room, that they hit upon 
this happy expedient? It requires a Schneider to solve this question. 
We may be sure that the primitive state of things did not last very 
long. Is not dressing and undressing the chief occupation of a 
woman? Would not scores of them have died had it not been for 
this? What more delicious conversation can a woman have than 
when she is with her dressmaker, and when is she happier than when 
she appears in a new dress. We may therefore dismiss skins, fig- 
leaves, and such like from our minds. They may have been worn, once 
upon a time,f but the fashion did not last long. However, it is 
quite possible that a bold dressmaker will some day revive it to the 
great delight of the public. On that day the monkey-theology will 
celebrate its triumph. 

Before entering into particulars I must make two general remarks : 
First, that there was a great similarity in dress between men and women. 
The chief point of difference seems to have been the greater or less 
length of the garment. Very touching is this proof of the humility 
of women ; we know what frantic efforts some of them are making at 
present to copy us inwardly and outwardly. Secondly, there was an 
air of reality about women in those days. Zillah had no need to tell 
Cain, when she let her magnificent hair fall on to her waist: “ It is 
all my own, dear.” Cain knew it when he proposed to her. 

The first thing that would have struck us in examining the garde- 
robe of a Hebrew lady, would have been the quantity of dresses. In 
this great age of simplicity such a thing would naturally astonish us. 
Hebrew women were indeed fond of dress, and the luxury amongst 
them manifested in the richness and variety of dresses; and the 
quantity of ornaments and jewelry was soon carried to such an extent 
that it became necessary to protest against it. There is no doubt that 
as the intercourse between the Jewish and other nations increased 
the ladies felt no longer satisfied with primitive simplicity. The 
fashions of the clever Egyptians, the elegant Phoenicians, and the 
luxurious Persians were soon eagerly sought after and reproduced. 
Even patient Job got impatient at the dresses, and all of us have read 
that magnificent, bold denunciation of Isaiah, as with withering 


* Looking-classes were at first made of metal; their shape was generally round, 
and the frame that enclosed them was oft very beautiful. 

+ It is said that Naaman, the accomplished wife of Lamech, first introduced 
cotton. 
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sarcasm he denounces the “ women of the period” living for nothing 
else but dress * and flirtation, and having but one desire, “ to see and 
to be seen.” 

Now, look first at the under garment: Ketonet tunica. It was 
worn by men and women, but of course women had things made of 
the very best material. It was made of wool or linen, white or blue, 
now and then striped, and afterwards—thanks to the Persians—of a 
silky material. It was worn on the naked body, and a person wearing 
it is often described as naked, which in the language of the ninéteenth 
century, means that she was “ en négligé.” The Eastern dresses are all 
very far from being close fits, and the Ketonet was at first a loose 
garment, without sleeves, reaching down to the knees. But the 
Ketonet became gradually tighter. The Persians, who were the dandies 
of the old world, wore them of considerable length, but not every one 
could afford this additional expense. It is supposed that the poor 
wore no other dress except the Ketonet. 

The second article to be found in the garde-robe of wealthy 
people was the sadijn, translated fine linen in our version of the 
third chapter of Isaiah. I suppose that it was worn over the Ketonet. 
In the fourteenth chapter of the book of Judges the same Hebrew 
word is translated differently. 

Thirdly, some ladies wore a second under-garment, a long wide 
tunica, with or without arms, known amongst the Greek and Romans, 
and worn also by the Phoenicians. It was made of costly material, 
and richly inwoven with flowers and figures. The part around the 
neck was covered with ornaments, the flowers were generally of the 
darkest purple, and the borders were trimmed with gold and brilliant 
colours. Next came the girdle to keep up the dress, so much thought 
of amongst all the nations of antiquity, as I need hardly remind the 
readers of Homer. It was made of different materials, according to the 
taste, or rather the purse, of the owner. The common girdles were 
of leather, and very narrow. Some were of silk or gold, and ornamented 
with silver buckles ; they were worn round the loins: women wore 
them lower and more loosely than men. Small bottles with scent 
were often fastened to the girdle, and sometimes also an elegant 
pocket, in which money or things of value were kept. 

The last piece of clothing I shall mention is the upper garment, a 
long wide mantle with a train that would delight our Western ladies. 
It seems to have been originally a square piece of cloth, somewhat 
like a big shawl. At first it was made of camel's hair, afterwards it 
was made of cotton. Those worn in the summer were of a light 
material, like cur muslin, whilst for those in use during the winter 
a thicker material was generally chosen. The simlah was useful 
and ornamental. It was often used as a carpet or as a covering 


* Isaiah narrates twenty-one articles of dress. 
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during the night. Hence the law of Moses, which regulated several 


ns things—for instance, that no mixture of cotton and wool should be . 
nd used in the making of materials—commanded that if a man through 
poverty pledged his mantle it should be restored to him after sunset. 
- The simlah was fastened with golden pins to the shoulders, whence it 
of fell in graceful folds over the other garments. Some of the mantles 
mi must have been splendid: as I said before, the garde-robe of a 
” Hebrew lady was well filled. In the Book of Judges the then living 
ns girls are thus described by Deborah, “a prey of divers colours, a 
th prey of divers colours of needlework.” “ Her clothing is silk and 
il purple,” says Lemuel. The Phoenicians excelled in weaving and 
” dyeing, and were well noted for their dark blue and their purple. 
he The Persians were noted for their silk. There is no doubt that the 
- Hebrew ladies owed to them some of their most magnificent dresses. 
- I have thus described in a few brief words the chief articles of cloth- 
” q ing, and I must proceed with the toilet. Long hair was, of course, 
considered a great ornament ; it is said of Shulamith, “Thy hair is 
y as a flock of goats.” Once upon a time it was the fashion to let it 
» hang down and just put a ribbon through it, which is certainly the 
“ simplest and by far the prettiest way. Afterwards, when people 
' began to make themselves “ beautiful for ever,” they plaited their 
hair, curled and twisted it in all possible shapes and directions, and 
‘ poured pots of oil on it or powdered it with gold dust. Sometimes 
, the hair was curled and made up into a gigantic wreath at the back 
, of the head; at other times the hair was rolled in several large 
, curls, which were left hanging on the back. Coquettish girls or 


. fascinating young widows let a little ringlet glide down gracefully 
across the forehead, so as to shade the eyebrows. But who can 
enumerate all the ways in which women try to do their hair? The 
Hebrew ladies copied other nations ; Jezabel was an adept in dress- 
ing her hair ; she dyed daily, and it was impossible to say in the 
morning what the colour of her hair or of her face would be in the 
evening. The fashionable Hebrew ladies did not dye their hair; they 
did it up neatly, but how is more than I can tell, for it is known 
that they had no combs. They painted their faces, as is the fashion 
of the nineteenth century ; their eyebrows and their nails were most 
ornamental. Veils were considered of great importance : no respect- 

Be able woman was without them; there was no greater insult than 
that of which Shulamith complains: “the keepers of the walls took 
away my veil from me.” But women were not then as closely veiled 
as they are at present in the East. There were several kinds of 
veils, There was one like a light mantle, which was worn in the 
way our ladies wear a fichu, and to mention only one other kind, 
there was a veil fixed to the covering of the head, which fell on to 
the brow and then was turned backwards ; whilst another veil fixed 
under the eyes was let down to cover the breast. 
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The most splendid article of clothing was the turban for those 
who could afford it. The poor people had to be satisfied with wind- 
ing a piece of cloth round their head and fixing it as well as they 
could. The turbans were of various colours, and wound in different 
ways ; some of them were like a high tower. Women also wore 
wreaths on certain occasions. Several strips were wound round the 
head and at last made up into a point. 

Shoes and stockings were unknown, but soles of leather were 
fastened with two latchets. The ladies, who carried luxury into 
every department, and who are supposed, even in the present day, to 
be far from indifferent to a nice, neat-boot or to elegant slippers, had 
their shoes, or rather sandals, and their latchets made of beautifully 
coloured leather; dark blue, violet, and purple were favourite colours, 
Solomon admired Shulamith’s shoes very much, and also the feet 
which wore them, for he says, “ How beautiful are thy feet with 
shoes, O prince’s daughter.” Round the ankles bracelets of gold or 
dainty silver chains and rings, with tiny silver bells, were worn. In 
the time of Isaiah they were used for attracting the attention of 
the passers-by ; of course, all women did not tinkle with the orna- 
ments about their feet or squint with their eyes for such a purpose; 
we are bound to believe that the women of Isaiah are not a description 
of the whole nation. 

The wife of Jeroboam was well known for what may be described 
as a musical step; the little bells were generally attached to the 
rings by means of a large pin. It would perhaps not be a bad thing 
to revive this fashion ; at any rate, I beg to throw out the hint for the 
favourable consideration of our modern belles de luxe. Besides the 
articles which I have narrated, there were many trifles—articles on 
which it would be hardly fair to dwell. 

Hair-nets and head-bands were in great request. The latter were 
made of gold or silver, and worn under the net, extending from one 
ear to the other. Ear-rings were much thought of ; we are told of some 
that weighed a thousand and seven hundred shekels of gold, and that 
were so large that a man could easily put his hand through them. 
It seems that the fashion of monstrously large ear-rings is once more 
coming in vogue. Some of the women wore several rings with little 
bells attached to them. They were generally made of horn or of 
silver. But the most popular ring was the nose-ring. The left 
nostril was pierced for the purpose, and a ring made of ivory or of 
metal was put through it. To our western taste this practice seems 
revolting and barbarous, but why it should be more so than the 
piercing of the ears, Iam at a loss to conceive. What can be more 
cruel than to make a hole in the ears of a little child, and what can be 
more hideous than to see big things dangling from the little ears of a 
young girl? It was customary for young men to present their sweet- 
hearts with a nose-ring. Whether they thought that they would 
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in after-life lead their wives by the nose, I cannot tell; but if this was 
really their idea I am sure that they will have soon found out their 
mistake. 

Bracelets were generally worn on the right arm, and some of them 
were exceedingly large, so that they reached up to the elbow. Rings 
on the fingers were worn; chains of fine gold, or strings of pearls 
with little silver balls or small tinkling bells were worn round the 
neck : “Thy cheeks,” said Solomon, who knew more about women than 
most of us do, “are comely with rows of jewels, thy neck with chains 
of gold.” It was customary to attach ornaments to these chains, 
either with no meaning, as the crosses which our ladies wear, or to 
serve as amulets ; such were round tires like the moon, small scent 
bottles, ornaments in the shape of serpents, and little gold or silver 
plates on which were written words supposed to be possessed of 
magical power. I am not sure, that we, enlightened as we are, have 
got over all those superstitions. The Hebrew ladies seem not to 
have worn gloves; their hands were useful, and not merely ornamental, 
and no one ever thought them less beautiful because they were a 
little sunburnt. They also had no handkerchiefs. I stand quite 
aghast at having had to make such a confession, and I feel that I 
must draw to a conclusion. 

On the whole, I think a lady’s maid—not to mention the husband— 
might have been proud of her mistress when she was in full dress. 
It must undoubtedly have taken a long time before she was quite 
ready, and probably the husband had often reason to feel impatient, 
—but then is not the chief end of woman’s existence to teach man 
to be patient ? 

A. J. ScuwaRrz. 











THE PERVERSITY OF WOMEN. 
By a Brute oF a HUSBAND. 


—_o— 


THE perversity of women is unquestionably a very large subject. 
It is high, how should a man attain unto it? it is deep, what can he 
know? But it is impossible not to graze.the subject in some way, 
unless you go out of the world altogether. Only yesterday I read a 
miserable story of a husband hacking his wife to death with a cutlass. 
And how came he to do it? Mind, it does not follow that the story 
is true ; but the story ts that his wife refused to get him a pot of 
pomatum, and foolishly taunted him about it, though she knew he 
was an epileptic subject. It appears likely that there was some 
permanent “raw” between this couple, and that they had pre- 
viously been separated for a long time; but this only makes 
matters more unintelligible. Why should she persist about such 
a trifle, when she must have seen a storm gathering? True, you 
may ask why a man should draw a cutlass because he is refused a 
pot of pomatum ; but you will please to observe that we are not now 
upon the perversity of men! Tragedies these cases are usually called, 
but they are much more like sanguinary farces. It has been said 
that both parties would often behave better if they knew that either 
of them could punish bad behaviour by dissolving the contract ; but 
these questions are just now quite foreign. Take what view you please 
of such matters, the fact remains, that we constantly find women who 
are desirous of retaining the affections of men behaving in a way that 
directly tends to alienate them. With the natural curiosity of a 
Brute in these matters, I have been seeking for a solution of this 
mystery ever since I opened my eyes upon life, but have never found 
any that is satisfactory. 

It is a common thing, though perhaps not quite so common as it 
used to be, to find a man brought up before a magistrate for cruelly 
beating his wife. And it is also not unusual to find the wife earnestly 
entreating for the ruffian, and begging that he may be let off as 
cheaply as possible. Now, before I was old enough to be a Brute 
myself, it happened that I was behind the scenes in a very sad case 
of this kind. My reason for going into detail concerning that case 
will appear in a moment. When I was a boy of ten, there was a 
married lady in reduced circumstances, with a husband and some 
children (it is best not to be exact), who took a great fancy to me. 
She was well-born, accomplished, and still preserved the remains of 
considerable beauty. The husband had been a professional man in 
excellent practice, and the distressed circumstances of the family,— 
for in spite of the poor lady’s earnings it often came to real distress,-— 
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resulted solely from his drinking habits. Till this poor wretch died 
(of delirium tremens, most horribly) he used to beat his pretty, gentle, 
forbearing wife. Patient, though often weeping even to anguish, she 
pore it long, very long, and hid her trouble as far as it was possible 
—for when he came home drunk at night the man would make noise 
enough to rouse a whole neighbourhood. Strange to say, when a 
storm was brewing in the day-time, the lady would sometimes call 
me in, as a protection ; of all persons m the world, a little boy: and 
when she went, at last, to the police court, to “swear her life” against 
the man, it was me she took with her. Not to dwell upon this, it will 
be seen that I have been thoroughly inside a very bad case of the 
kind, and am fully aware that the man may be wholly without excuse 
and the woman an angel. For, though it would not do now to push 
this particular case any further, let it stand on record that this lady 
really was an angel. 

Now, to apply. As there was one case of the kind to my certain 
knowledge, there may be others, and no doubt there are. But are 
such instances common? I am brute enough to think they are 
comparatively rare. When I find the wife begging off the husband 
(for other than money reasons) I often think to myself, “Ah, my poor 
girl !”—(for even a Brute may pity a woman who has been beaten 
to a blue jelly—) “ you are conscious, too late, that you misbehaved 
yourself in that little affair; irritated your husband by wanton and 
spiteful perverseness ; in brief, called up a devil that you could not 
lay when once he had shown his hoofs and horns. And now, you are 
naturally desirous to shield your husband, ruffian as he is, from some 
of the punishment of a wrong into which you partly drove him.” 

It may be replied that this is merely saying that in every quarrel 
there are two sides, and injuries on both sides. But the case goes 
beyond that. When a rough cruel fellow is apologizing for knock- 
ing his wife about, he often says she “aggravated him so, that he 
didn’t know what he wasdoing.” Now, nobody doubts that a woman 
can “ aggravate” a man up to the point at which he could hardly 
retain self-control, without being more or less than a man. If the 
man be cultivated and truly manly, he does not apply his boots to 
the woman’s sides, or his doubled fist to her eye ; sometimes he shoots 
her ; sometimes he goes mad ; sometimes he shoots himself ; some- 
times he takes to drinking or goes for a soldier; sometimes he 
becomes cynical and breaks down in the battle of life. And yet the 
woman has, all the while, done nothing that could be quoted against 
her. Once establish between a human pair the kind of relation that 
exists in marriage, or that leads up to it, and we know with what 
immense explosive power the merest trifles become charged. A 
coarse cruel man, “aggravated,” knocks a woman down; a more 
refined, but not less violent man, shoots her or himself. But who 
knows what the “aggravation” was, that led up to the act? Very 
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likely what a Frenchman would call, “une misére, le moindre 
enfantillage, une chose qu’on ne saurait guére nommer "—but, 
looking to the nature of the intimacy between the parties, and to 
some secret of which we neither have nor perhaps can have the key, 
charged with the most maddening significance. And the question is,— 
How is it that the woman seems in these cases to behave so foolishly ? 
What is the fatality which shuts her eyes to the gathering storm? 
What is it that makes her cruel when she should be kind, and 
exasperating when she should be patient? There is no answer which 
lies near at hand. The facts are so, and there is an end. Nor let 
it be said that the dilemma is the result of false theories of marriage 
which involve the subjection of the woman to the man. False 
theories (whether that theory be false or not) are answerable for 
a great deal; but on any theory whatever the facts would be 


Perhaps the greatest puzzle of all, is not that which arises in connec- 
tion with conjugal and lovers’ quarrels such as have desperate issues. 
It arises rather when facts compel us to ask how it happens that when 
@ woman is losing, or fears she is losing, her former hold of a man’s 
affections she so often seems fatally impelled to keep on doing the most 
indiscreet and alienating things that could well be imagined. Even 
your Cleopatra behaves like a fool in such cases—at least J am Brute 
enough to think so. But your Fulvia! ‘She loses her head exactly 
when she wants it most, and presents herself to the man in the most 
repulsive aspects when her wisdom would be to appear in the most 
winning. 

We have a very mild case of female perversity in Mr. Browning’s 

_“ Fifine at the Fair.” Husband and wife “trip” to the fair together, 
and the husband happens to look with a man’s natural interest and 
@ man’s natural zest at the “fiz-gig Fifine,"—a dancing-girl who 
shows a pretty figure in a boy’s dress, all spangles and fleshings. 
At this, to put it briefly, the wife is hurt, and the husband has to 
convince her that there was no occasion for her jealousy. Now a 
little observation of life leads one to fancy that the poor thin-souled 
little Elvire of this poem, with the tears in her eyes because her 
husband looks with zest at a strange girl’s legs, is by no means an 
uncommon type. But what strange fatality is that, which first pre- 
vents a wife’s seeing that (to quote a high authority) unless a man 
has a certain liking for all women, he cannot love any one woman 
properly; and, secondly, that she will get the full benefit of the reaction 
when “ fiz-gig Fifine” has passed? Above all, what fatality prevents 
her seeing that to exhibit emotions of the mean kind in such a case, 
is to place herself at a disadvantage, and, so far, to repel her husband? 
One would fancy the most simple-hearted, inexperienced virgin in the 
world would have the required intuition, and the required tact, in 
such a case as this; and yet how often do we find a wife, who has 
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known a man for years, destitute both of the intuition and the 
tact ! 

Nor does great intelligence appear to make much difference in 
women in these respects. A very instructive example in point is that 
of Mary Wollstonecroft, afterwards Mrs. Godwin, and the mother of 
Shelley’s second wife. She had formed in France, at the time of the 
Revelution, an intimacy with a gentleman which ended in the birth 
of adaughter. Her opinions on the marriage question are well known, 
and she acted upon them. She did not marry this gentleman (at first 
she did not even marry Godwin), because she thought the State had 
nothing to do with marriage, though it had with the obligations of 
paternity. But she contemplated permanency ; she maintained that 
this was the natural condition of the conjugal contract ; and all she 
has written manifests the deepest sense of domestic duty. It is very 
abundantly plain that she abhorred not only licence, but levity in 
these matters ; that she was, in all but name, a wife, and an exceed- 
ingly wise and affectionate mother. At the same time, it was her 
opinion that no contract of this kind should be assumed by outsiders 
to be indissoluble ; in other words, that the parties should be free to 
dissolve it, if necessary, on grounds which no laws could deal with. 
Well, what happened? The gentleman to whom she thus entrusted 
herself proved unworthy, and before the birth of the child we find 
him staying away for long spaces of time and neglecting her. Her 
letters to him are full of affection, but, long before angry reproaches 
were called for, they confain angry reproaches. And that is not all. 
It is easy to see that the gentleman was infinitely below her in all 
fine qualities of head and heart. How she had happened to throw 
herself away upon such a “losel,” is a mystery to begin with ; or, it 
would be a mystery if it had not been that she was in the hey-day of 
youth and (judged by her own confessions) of quick and strong im- 
pulses. But he was evidently fastidious, and also required a light 
rein. Now, let no one get upon the high horse at this point. Either 
she wanted to retain him, or she did not. Her passionate letters 
prove that she did. They also prove that she saw through him, or 
feared she did. It follows that her conduct was absurd, unless it 
was adapted to draw him to her side again. And it was, in fact, 
eminently calculated to repel him. Apart from the petulance, there 
is a total want of fastidiousness, and even of what most of us would 
call wise reserve. The letters contain things which are very interest- 
ing to the psychologist—and the physiologist! but what must a 
fastidious man have thought of them! Defoe’s “ Roxana,” plain- 
spoken as she is in her autobiography, would never have been so 
incontinent of speech in actual intercourse with a man whom it was 
desirable not to displease. In my copy of the “ Rights of Woman,” 
@ gentleman who had written some discriminating notes in the margin 
here and there, has at one place dashed down, in hot astounded haste, 
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“ Tt is impossible that a woman should have written this!” And if 
he had read these letters, he might very well have dashed down, “ It 
is impossible that a sane woman should have written this!” Yet 
the unfortunate lady was sane—over-sane. There was too much 
lumen siccum in her nature, fond as it was. Some of her devices are- 
absurdly ingenious blunders. In one letter she tells the truant man 
that she will fall in love with Mirabeau if he does not come back to. 
her ; in another, with Rouget de l’Isle, the composer of the Marseil- 
laise, whom she has just met !! And in her reproaches, she constantly 
forgets her own theories of life and duty. No man likes to be treated 
as if he “belonged” to a woman whether he would or no. At last, 
when the deserted lady has attempted to drown herself and been 
brought to life again, the question of the theory upon which the 
friendship had been formed has to be argued out between them, 
From that time, the victim becomes more reasonable, and writes as. 
temperately as she ought to have done before. But it is deeply 
worthy of note that down to the very last, this wonderful woman— 
clear-headed and capable of high moral and. spiritual insight as she 
was—shows just the same kind of unreasoning and unreasonable ten- 
dency to believe in this empty man as the silliest good girl in town, 
married last week to a blackleg. 

It is not as moral philosophers that we are now concerned with this 
or any similar case. There is not, however, the faintest proof, or 
presumption, that if the parties had been legally united, the position 
of the wife would have been one atom better than it was. A great 
Jewish Rabbi having laid it down that a man ought to be allowed to 
put away a wife who cooked his dinner badly, and being asked to 
justify his dictum, answered that if a man was bad enough to wish 
to put away his wife for such a cause, she was far better rid of him 
than hampered by his presence. Mary Wollstonecroft was well-quit 
of this shallow-hearted man, and so was the child. But the point is, 
that she did not appear to think so, and yet behaved as if she did. 
It looks as if, when once we have the “rift within the lute” in these 
cases, some ill Fate dictates to the woman, the very worst policy she 
could possibly pursue. We may see it in every day’s newspapers ; 
we may see it among our friends and acquaintances. “It’s a dis- 
pensary, Samivel—as your poor dear mother used to say,—it’s a 
dispensary.” For the present we must be content with this, or the 
very valuable moral criticism of Sam, in “ Dred”—“ Dar an’t no 
sayin’, gals is pecular. They never does nothin’ ye thinks they will ; 
mose gen’lly the contrar. Gals is nat’lly made contrar.” 
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By a STRANGER. 
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III, 


We others of the Continent of Europe have been so accustomed to 
hear your country spoken of as a gold-mine, crammed, and with the 
precious metal everywhere out-cropping,—you English, when on your 
travels, are so prone to give yourselves the airs of victorious invaders 
in occupation of conquered territory,—your very flunkeys, those 
gorgeous creatures who toil not, neither do they spin, and as one of 
whom (it is to be hoped for the credit of his good taste) Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed, are so fond of lifting up the nose of 
scorn in presence of “ beggarly foreigners,”—that when we reach your 
great city, almost expecting that we shall tread on Whittingtonian 
pavements, we are struck dumb with astonishment at the squalor 
we behold, at the cringing, cheating, hot contesting we encounter for 
even our greasy dribblets of your lowest coins. I do not deny that 
in your polished-pillared City banks and offices, in the gold and silver 
plate, and sparkling jewels, and costly furs, and silken tissues, which 
fill the windows of many of your shops, in the splendid, splendidly- 
appointed equipages which roll round your parks, and brighten up 
the streets and squares of your West End, otherwise, to me, most 
dull, save where your English love of natural objects—the saving 
salt in your artificial character—Naturam exrpellas furca, tamen usque 
recurret-—has freshened them with grass and trees, and in the 
embowered villas and mansions of your lovely environs, there are 
outward and visible signs of your wealth which must strike the eye 
of even qn unrecommended foreigner possessing no magic “ open 
sesame” or silver-key for your iron-doors,—wandering homeless as 
the wind, or a dog that has lost its master ; but these are not the 
things which most of us foreigners first see in London. I certainly 
saw them not in Bermondsey. My poor landlady had the pinched 
look which Poverty’s nipping fingers give to brow, and nose, and lips, 
and cheeks, and chin. She might have been cleaner and tidier, both 
in person and attire. Her hands were grubby, her face was apron- 
smudged, the few wisps of frizzled front hair she had left were tum- 
bled on her forehead like a cart-colt’s touzled forelock. Through 
the dirty net of her cap might be seen her backhair screwed up into 
a knob the size of a very small turnip, or large turnip-radish, with a 
loose end curling like the tail of a very little pig. Her finger might 
have traced vanitas vanitatum, omnia vanitas in the dust which lay 
hick on her torn, greasy, time-browned black dress. Perhaps she 
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was a blooming girl once. Those are quite wrong who suppose that 
witch-like old women are merely prompted by anile vanity to become 
mendacious when they boast of the charms of their youth. Compare 
the indubitable portrait of many a Beauty taken in her dewy bloom 
with others, as unquestionable, taken when her teeth were falling out 
and lips were falling in, and you will be of a different opinion. No 
doubt, the poor person was once very fond of the young gentleman 
whose si/houette hung over her mantelpiece, perhaps she had children 
as well as a husband, and was very fond of them also, and had a 
cheery look, and word, and good-natured deed ready for everybody. 
When I knew her, however, the world had gone so hard with her, she 
had been so often cheated, and had had so few to take her part, that 
in self-defence she appeared to be always on the look-out for an 
opportunity of getting everything she could out of anybody—such 
things, that is, as she could take without entailing upon herself 
unpleasant consequences. Her estimate of the morality of her kind 
was the policeman’s—to wit, that every one should be looked upon 
as a rogue until he prove himself to be honest—a proof almost impos- 
sible, since the more plausible a man’s account of himself may appear, 
the greater display of his adroit knavery it may be. Add that my 
landlady suffered from a chronic cold, which turned her head into a 
river of waters and her voice into a continual croak. 

‘* Menalcas,” mused I, when I heard the fateful sound, “ was fed 
by Muse-sent bees in /is solitary confinement. J shall be tended by 
a Raven—Quere, like Elijah, to be fed, or to be fed upon?” Some- 
times, but not frequently, the raven-like rapacious croak, prophetic 
of coming ills, modulated in my landlady’s more sentimental moods 
into a melancholy moaning over the past, as of a bittern booming in 
a whisper. 

“Mr. X. ‘was a reg’lar lodger,” said the old lady, when I men- 
tioned to her the name of my recommending compatriot, “give next 
to no trouble, kep’ good hours, an’ paid like the clock. I’m sure I 
should be wery ’appy to take a friend o’ ’isn as would do the same. 
But then, leastways till we’re better acquainted, I should want the 
money in advarnce, ’cos you see, sir, you may be as good as the Bank 
for anythin’ I know, but then I don’t know nuffink about yer.” 

I complied with the specified condition, and became the tenant of 
the only room she let furnished—the first-floor front, which my friend 
had occupied before me’ The rent included the “seeing to” my 
room, blacking of my boots, and preparation of my morning and 
evening meals. 

“TI s’pose you'll take your dinner hout,” proceeded my landlady. 
“Mr. X. ollus did, an’ then come ’ome arter business. Leastways, 
excep’ o’ Sundays, an’ sometimes he did then. But any time you 
want to dine at ’ome, if you'll let me know what ye’d like to’ave, I’ll 
git it for yer, an’ cook it. There’s a cupboard there, an’ ’ere’s the 
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key, where you can keep your tea and sugar, an’ butter, and sich, if 
you like, but I’ve a cool safe down below where they’d keep a deal 
sweeter, if it’s all the same to you. [I'll let you ’ave your coals by 
the scuttle. You won’t ’ave the bother of orderin’ on ’em in then, 
and there’s no accommodation for coals up ’ere, and if you was to 
keep ’em in the backyard, why, you see, other folks might, p’r’aps, 
’elp theirselves to ’em by mistake. They wouldn’t do it a-purpose. 
Everybody as is a-lodgin’ in the ’ouse is wery respectable people. I 
wouldn’t take no others. Little did I think, once upon a time, I 
should ever ’ave to let lodgin’s. I’ve seen better days, sir—’ad a 
comfortable ’ome o’ my own ; but anyways I'll do my best to make 
you comfortable, sir.” 

The Bittern-Raven next endeavoured to elicit my calling. Now I 
did not intend to follow any in England, having just enough money, 
if most economically handled, to support me in the humble style of 
living I had adopted, for some months—it might even last two years, 
and not wishing to bring myself into daily close contact with more 
people than I could help. But I was aware that I should expose 
myself to remark, possibly very disagreeable suspicion, if on my very 
slender means I set up as a “gentleman” able to dispense with 
employment as a source of subsistence, although a “gentleman” most 
certainly I was, if the definition of your colonial humorist be correct, 
—to wit, that the character I have claimed is that of “a feller that 
don’t do nothin’, an’ wears his go-to-meetin’ clothes every day in the 
week.” Accordingly I informed my landlady that I should generally 
have to leave between nine and ten in the morning, and should 
return between four and five in the evening. 

“ Ah, them was Mr. X.’s hours,” said the Raven, and was satisfied, 
being apparently under the impression that I was about to succeed 
my friend in the not very lucrative little mercantile appointment he 
had held in the Borough. 

When she had kindled me a fire, I sat down before it, took my 
pipe from my pocket, and soon had surrounded myself with the 
magic atmosphere which renders other surroundings, however dreary, 
comparatively insignificant— the glamour-haze that screens the 
smoker from the weary meannesses of life as the Diver Spider moves 
along the muddy bottom of a stagnant ditch, secure in his crystal 
globeful of upper air. 

My chamber, if I would ever feel at home in it, perhaps needed 
to be first seen through that at once softening and brightening 
medium. In the middle of the room there was a little square island 
of faded drugget ; a narrow moat of bare boards ran round the 
island. In the middle of it, like an overshadowing tree, stood a claw 
table with a red and blue check cover which was not clean, although 
many washings had almost brought its hues into a neutral unison. 
On the mantelpiece there were two earthenware shepherds, a couchant 
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lamb supporting a broken cross, a velveteen butterfly pen-wiper, at 
each end a conch shell and a greea “vase”—one holding withered 
oat grass, and the other pipe-lights made of curled shavings, and in 
the middle a sand-paper church, with a blank dial circle waiting, 
I suppose, for the lodger’s watch—but never on its hook did I hang 
up my own, fearing that I might forget it and leave it hanging there, 
and that during my absence some one -might violate the sanctity of 
the ecclesiastical asylum. Over the mantelpiece there was a dim 
engraving of the death of Wolfe, flanked on one side by a framed 
“sampler,” in which the small letters over-topped the capitals, and 
stags entangled their antlers in the highest boughs of oaks and elms, 
and on the other by an almanac a year old bound with tape that 
had once been red. From other nails hung very gaily-coloured 
prints of a sailor bidding his sweetheart farewell—his outfit consisting 
of a walking stick and a bundle tied up in a bright pink pocket- 
handkerchief, and of another, as smartly attired, although just 
rescued from shipwreck, returning to the outstretched arms of his 
wife and family ; a washed-out water-colour portrait of some member 
of the Raven’s family, in a cap with a border like a horseshoe arch 
of eggs, and a print of a favourite minister of hers, taken out of the 
organ of her Denomination, wearing his straight hair brushed low, 
and cut square upon his forehead. On the top of the turn-up bed- 
stead, when it was closed, lay a thin pile of old faded freckled music 
and a yellow flute, whose cracked, disjointed joints, were so copiously 
pack-threaded that they might have been taken for fragments of 
cricket-bat handles ; and on a mysterious triangular piece of furni- 
ture—in fact, a concealed washing-stand—fitting into a corner, there 
stood, daring its off-duty hours, a gouty-stalked geranium. The 
round top of the claw-table had fastenings which were not secure. 
At times when I leaned my elbows upon it, the top suddenly turned 
over and faced me like a shield. The seats of the chairs were of 
painted rush—cold and slippery at most times, reminding me of your 
Cowper’s 
“ The slippery seat betrayed the sliding part 
That pressed it ;” 

but when your rare London sun had shone upon them with unwonted 
warmth, sticky and varnish-scented. But to make amends, there 
was a rocking-chair—shabbiest of rocking-chairs, but cantering with 
lulling ease upon its use-smoothed rockers. Shabby, too, were its 
patchwork cushions—the fragments which composed their parti- 
coloured diagrams must have been of the dresses of those who had 
long worn grave-clothes ; still, the cushions were of sufficient plump- 
ness—a supple plumpness which adapted itself to the wrigglings of 
the head and bone-angles with the soft readiness of jelly. When I 
have curtained my window, and locked my door, swaying in that old 
chair, like a bird upon a bough, or lolling orientally on my bed 
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which I had pulled out, I have had pleasant hours with pipe and 
book, and dreamy memories and hopes, in that dull chamber. 

Wandering friendless in the great solitude of your great city, I 
learnt to look forward to—almost to love—my little room. 


IV. 


I cave myself leave of absence occasionally from my mythical 
“office.” Of course I could have taken a holiday every day—since I 
had only to ask for one of myself to have it given unto me by myself 
—but surrounded by toilers as I was, almost incessant workers for their 
daily bread, I felt that if I did not appear to have a place in Society’s 
tugging team, I should be looked upon as a wolf lurking to spring 
upon it. Although I had the whole of your vast London free before 
me for the wanderings in which I used to spend my “ office hours,” 
still I was often perplexed by the very magnitude of my field of 
selection—I had no guiding purpose, no star to steer by, no goal to 
seek. One morning when, in a very listless mood, I had reached the 
Surrey foot of London Bridge, I suddenly resolved to try to discover 
the mysterious localities in which I had been in misty mazes lost 
on the night of my arrival in London. 

There was a great change in the weather. TZat, I think, rather 
than any especial detestability—although some of your bad weather 
is most detestable—is the characteristic of your English climate : 
varium et mutabile semper as a breeding woman or a petted child. On 
this day, although the year was young, your sky was bright, and the 
fresh breeze, blowing whithersoever it listed, gave a cautious prumise 
of the coming spring—as if it had, perchance, outside your province 
of smoky brick-and-mortar, just given as it passed a nudge to a bed 
of violets with blue eyes peeping from beneath their still three-parts 
closed lids, to remind them that it would soon be time for them to 
get up. St. Paul’s made its golden cross upon the heaven's rolled- 
open blue scroll. The smoke-haze hovering over huddled house-tops, 
was turned into wine-stained golden gauze. The wavelets of your 
brown Thames seemed to be tossing broad gold pieces as they gam- 
bolled. (I have tried to make a pun—perchance not so good as your 
Porson’s Ovd€ réde, od8€ rdddo, When he resurged from his recumbency 
beneath the table, and found the punch-bowl empty and the candle 
burnt out—but still, methinks, not bad for one whom you consider an 
outside barbarian to the niceties of your, doubtless, noble but per- 
plexing tongue.) The sooty chimneys of the steamers were specked 
with glinting gold. The Tower was white as time-mellowed marble. 
I could see the black bloom on the flint and stone, nearer at hand, of 
St. Saviour’s Church, which should be your Cathedral of Southwark, 
but I could see also its angels clear-cut upon the sky. By Duke 
Street I descended into Tooley Street, hoping to find some memorial 
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of the Three Tailors, who live in history, and will live, like the three 
Horatii, defying myth-exploders. Why do you: English mock at 
tailors? Is it because you dress so badly? I have read the ingenious 
speculations on the Melancholy of Tailors by your Charles Lamb— 
who should not be yours if all nations had their rights, since his 
humour is of too delicate an essence for the appreciation of the average 
gross English mind, which only expands in genuine merriment over 
clowns’ strings of sausages, hot pokers, crushed babies, and grinned- 
through horse-collars. If it be true that tailors and doctors are the 
two classes of your countrymen whose bills you think you are under 
no moral obligation to pay—considering yourselves almost foolishly 
liberal when, temporarily “ flush,” you give them a small payment 
“on account” out of your ready money—no wonder that both classes 
look grave ; but why do not you deride the long-trusting doctors also? 
Your tailors, it strikes a stranger, are a most put-upon guild, and it 
strikes the stranger as the more strange that sufferance should be 
the badge of their tribe, since he has heard that tailors have been 
some of the pluckiest of your pugilists and the most fiercely fight- 
meaning of your soldiers. And what has been their reward? Had 
you not a most valiant regiment of tailors mounted on mares at which 
Royal lips curled themselves into a sneer as they said that there was 
not a male in the corps? “Good evening, gentlemen 4oth,” said your 
wit to the eighteen tailors who had waited upon him. “Ten men 
and a tailor,” was the answer which your saucy school-boy gave to 
the sum in proportion, to which the legitimate answer would have 
been “104.” .And how did this saying of yours that it takes nine 
tailors to make a man originate? Zhus—I have read in one of your 
repertories of folk-lore : videlicet, that nine tailors benevolently com- 
bined to set a bankrupt on his legs again. Is it “ English ”—to make 
use of your conceited synonyme for the ne-plus-ultra of propriety—to 
scoff at liberality? Whence this antipathy to tailors on your part ? 
It seems to be an aversion of long-standing. I have stumbled on an 
oid song of yours which runs— 


“*Twas in King Henry’s time, 
And he was a good old king, 
There were three — — — who were turned out of doors 
Because they would not sing. 


“ The first, he was a miller, 
And the second, he was a weaver, 
And the third, he was a little tai-lor, 
Three thieving rogues together. 


“The miller, he stole corn, 
Anji the weaver, he stole yarn, 
And the little tai-lor, he stole broadcloth, 
To keep those three rogues warm. 
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‘The miller was drowned in his dam, 
And the weaver was hanged in his yarn ; 
But the devil flew away with the little tai-lor, 
With the broadcloth under his arm.” 


Why should the devil fly away with “the little tai-lor” only, the 
tailor being the only one of the trio, according to the record, who 
was actuated by other than unmixedly selfish motives? In Tooley 
Street, however, slopsellers’ shops were the only signs of tailordom 
that I found. My favourite herb, if I might judge from the fre- 
quency of tobacconists’ shops, seemed more in request than new 
clothes or clean clothes either. “Steep in grease and pepper froeiy 
with coal-dust ” is the recipe { should give for the production of gar- 
ments similar to those—often ragged—which I beheld on man, woman, 
and child. The loungers of both sexes and all ages whom I passed 
huddled, rat-like and rat-eyed, under the wide, dark, street-spanning 
railway arches, were especially filthy in skin as well as costume. Their 
gloomy silence was oppressive. Amongst the loungers there were 
wide-mouthed, roguish-eyed Irishwomen, with their petticoats turned 
up, hood-like, over their heads, who sometimes indulged in a jest. The 
“ brogue,” as you say, I sometimes heard from male lips, proved that 
Irishmen were not absent ; but except when some horseplay, generally 
ending in a wrangling fuss or a shilly-shallying fight, broke up those 
sullen litde clusters, there was very little symptom amongst them of 
any capacity for “fun.” Merry England, forsooth! Your Shake- 
speare shows that you must have been merry once, but where is your 
mirth now? Even when drink has made you dance, you make me 
think of electrified dumplings. You are as clumsy, but not one half 
so beaming as the dancing bears. 

By a narrow street branching to the north I found my way 
into Pickle-Herring Street, running round into Shad Thames. 
Literally, mentally, foggy though my reminiscences of my 
first cab ride in London were, I could not help feeling con- 
vinced that I had been in this part of it before in a cab on that, 
to me, memorable occasion. Many-storied warehouses and mills of 
grimy or dusky flour-furred drab brick towered above me, cliff-like, 
on both sides. Along the narrow winding bottom of the ravine, so 
deep that only the edges of its lips could sip the sunshine, I trudged, 
often finding my way so blocked with waggons that I thought I must 
have got into a no-thoroughfare. I smelt viscously-bleeding sugar- 
casks, sharp vinegar, greasily perspiring sheepskins, hot, choky, new- 
made flour, and tarry coal sacks. Bales and barrels dangled from 
cranes above my head like floats of Titan anglers’ lines, the lower 
lengths of which had been snapped off by the hooked fish. Wooden 
bridges and iron bridges, covered and open, and great slanting pipes 
linked the facing cliff-sides. Sometimes, between big gates thrown 
open and propped back, I saw a littered wharf, and the bright, 
bustling river beyon¢e. In riverside clefts between the high walls I 
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passed now and then, lurking like a crocodile come ashore, a high- 
and-dry sharp-nosed wherry. Without having had a glimpse of the 
muddy water of St. Saviour’s Dock, turning south I reached Dock- 
head, and its squalid bustle, flouted by the sunshine, which the 
buildings around were not lofty enough to shut out, was startling 
after my sometimes almost lonely wanderings in the dark chasms, 
deep as wells, from which I had emerged. Through Hickman’s Folly 
I struck or, rather, drifted down to Bermondsey Wall. Who was 
your Hickman? Why should he be singled out from amongst you as 
an especial fool? The houses which, I presume, he built were crammed 
vith tenants, and blear-eyed dust-bins though they were, they were 
not less adapted for the raising of Christian charities, if those, like 
cucumbers, could be raised from steaming filth, than many a block of 
buildings near. The flagstones of Hickman’s Folly were caked with 
crisp mud-crust, which, since there was no muddy gutter in the 
middle for them to paddle in, some of your interesting young London 
scarecrows were breaking into flakes, and seemed half inclined to 
taste. (Always remember that I know that you are the richest 
people in the world, possibly in the solar system or even in peopled 
space, and that I admire your social arrangements accordingly with 
befitting reverence.) A hobby-de-hoy rough—another of your special 
British productions,—lounging against a post, was amusing himself 
by insulting, more or less grossly, everyone who passed him, and 
whom he thought not likely to “punch his head.” (I read your 
Dickens and your Punch long before I landed in England, and the 
circumstances of my “local habitation” therein afterwards gave me 
exceptional acquaintance with your “slang.”) The humane youth, 
when he had no human beings to annoy, amused himself by making 
his dog howl by kicking him in the ribs with the metal-shod toe or 


heel of his heavy boot. Two prematurely drunken, bare-headed, - 


armed, and breasted sailors’ sirens, in crumpled dirty-white dresses 
_ that seemed to have been just pulled out of a buck-basket—one of 
the bewitching creatures made additionally fascinating by a stale 
black eye—were edifying the grinning infantry of Hickman’s Folly 
with a staggering waltz, or rather Cyprian reel, to the music of their 
own sweet voices. “A low and gentle voice, an excellent thing in 
woman,” says your catholic Shakespeare, whom I worship far more 
than, I think, the vast majority of his countrymen can, intelligently, 
worship him. The sirens’ language was, at any rate in one sense, 
“low.” You are a highly moral, most religious people, you English. 
When I see the effects of vice amongst yourselves I cease, from one 
stand-point, to wonder at the activity of your Missionary Societies ; 
but from another I cannot help wondering that they do not more 
energetically strive to make their charity begin, according to your 
proverb, at home. Verily your good tree beareth much bad fruit 
for home consumption and also exportation. In Bermondsey Wall I 
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more warehouses, and from an upper floor in one was pelted 
by a playful youngster with a shower of peas, His stinging missiles 
having caused me to rub my nose, the polite youth expressed his 
satisfaction by shouts of “‘ Hooray, Frenchy!” I do not belong to the 
French nation ; but that appears to be the only foreign people of 
which your lower orders have heard. I passed the yards of anchor- 
smiths crowded with bars, windlasses, and kedge-topped coils of rusty 
chain cable looking like monstrous serpents showing their fangs ; 
poat-builders’ yards littered with a drift of milk-white chips and 
curly red and yellow shavings ; coopers’ yards with stacks of staves, 
basaltic columns of finished casks, and little fires burning inside casks 
on which workmen were hammering the hot hoops that scented the 
air with a resinous aroma; gas-works, with a time-keeper boiling his 
pot on an open-air fire ; and riverside refreshment-rooms, through 
which one could see the crowded river and the jumble of tumble- 
down projecting buildings on the other side, and within which 
labourers in fan-tail hats, short smocks, and corduroy breeches, all, 
like their hands and faces, thickly dredged with coal-dust, and others 
in grimy, greasy duck jackets and trousers, were eating sausages and 
mashed potatoes, and huge hunks of bread and cheese, and blowing 
off like sea-scud or dipping their noses into the “ cauliflower” heads 
of their pints and pots of porter. Glancing down the narrow lanes 
and alleys leading to the river I saw old watermen, gloomy as Charon, 
waiting for a fare; mudlarks, with their trousers rolled up to their 
hips, waiting, like shore-birds, for the turning of the tide ; tiers of 
black colliers ; barges with their bowsprits hauled up almost at right 
angles with their decks, and patches of white canvas in their red and 
brown-tanned sails, laden with tarpaulin-covered hay and straw more 
than half way up their masts; lighters lumbering up sideways with 
the tide, the lightermen giving perfunctory pulls now at one and now 
at another of the sprawling sweeps ; great three-masters, + ith peaked 
yards, in tow of fussily-puffing and splashing tugs ; sea-going steamers 
slowly paddling to their berths, with candle-faced bedraggled sea- 
weary passengers looking down from their hurricane-decks hung with 
life-buoys like great immortelle garlands; and low river steamers 
shooting, shuttle-like, up and down with fluttering red ensigns and 
bray of horn, twang of harp, and scrape of fiddle. One put in at 
what I found was called the Cherry Gardens Pier; the street that 
leads down to it is called Cherry Gardens. When was that dingy 
thoroughfare greensward, snowed with white petals showered from 
the mass of bloom above? When did birds gather there to peck the 
juicy Maydukes? The rural names you retain for most unrural places 
in your overgrown London have often struck me,—these Cherry 
Gardens, Saffron Hill, Rosemary Lane, Nightingale Lane, Green 
Bank, etc. ete. 
On I wandered, lured by the variety of the panorama of the river 
VOL. XIV. x 
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and its banks, into Rotherhithe. If I were a painter I think that I 
could make pictures that would live out of its low, dim-red brick 
cottages, with flat pent-houses like projecting flagstones ; its weather- 
board houses, gable on to the road ; its bulging upper stories, threat- 
ening the hat of the passer-by ; its crypt-like ground, or rather under- 
ground floors ; its churchyard filled with time-black, time-grey, time- 
white tombstones in memory of master-mariners “late of this parish.” 
Long may improvement shy that quaint old place. Since I ceased to 
be a resident in London, I have seen your Victoria Embankment, and 
own it to be a noble work ; but if you were to embank your peopled 
river-shores throughout in that way, you would sacrifice to uniform 
grandeur much, I will not say of beauty, but of the bizarre pictur. 
esque. In one little shop-window, the top of which was level with 
my waist, I saw, between two glass vessels filled with lollipops, a 
little bill headed, in big black letters, “ Drowned.” It offered a re- 
ward of ten shillings for the recovery of a body. An old man dressed 
in a sou’-wester, a blue guernsey, and coarse flannel trousers tucked 
into sea-boots, was stooping to read the notification. 

“Ten bob!” he exclaimed, with a grunt of scorn. “Is that all? 
Much she cared for her ole man. That comes, ye see, sir,” he pro- 
ceeded, turning round to me, “of a ole fool marryin’ a young lass, 
However, there'll be the hinkquich money as well, if I’ve the luck to 
fish him up. Song’s right, ain’t it, sir ?— 

* What can a young lassie, what shall a young lassie, 
What can a young lassie do wi’ a ole man? 
I'll cross him, and wrack him, until I heartbreak him, 
And then his ole brass will buy me a new pan.’” 

“To the Thames Tunnel” a squat white finger-post pointed the 
way ; but, reserving that for another occasion, I pursued my river- 
’ side course. I crossed metal drawbridges spanning inlets to the 
Docks, bridges which rumbled beneath the wheels of the waggons 
rolling over them, and clashed beneath the slipping hoofs of the 
heavy cart-horses straining at their heavy loads. Beyond the land- 
locked basins there was another flat of marshes and market- ens, 
crossed with viaducts and embankments, along which, running in the 
same direction as if they were racing, rushed defiance-screaming 
trains ; and still farther in the distance your splendid Crystal Palace 
glimmered goldenly on its green hill. Timber floated in the water ; 
timber was stacked in towering piles along the quays; masts and 
masonry were curiously mingled; grey-eyed, sandy-bearded Norse 
sailors hung, smoking and joking, on the bridges. _ 

I passed ship-brokers’ yards, chaoses of splintered spars, noseless, 
armless figure-heads, salt-candied oak logs, planks almost paintless, 
sodden rope, rusty bolts and chains, scattered nails, and battered, 
crumpled, verdigrised copper, and tree-trunk and mast-strewn, 
iron-plate-piled shipwrights’ yards with big ships jammed into dry 
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docks so tight-fitting that one could not but wonder “how the d—1 
they came there,” and were ever to be got out again. Above the 
wall of one yard showed the gilt-starred cat-heads of a China clipper 
—almost the only trace of ornament which her scrapers and tinkers 
had left her ; above another the bluff white-and-black bow of an old- 
fashioned Indiaman—with rusty hawse-holes, door-like open port- 
holes, and her dolphin-striker, stained by seas into which it had 
dipped in Indian Ocean and South and North Atlantic, pointing 
down almost at the middle of the narrow road, over which the bow- 
sprit stretched. I passed fine old drowsy mansions, once tenanted by 
those who were not ashamed of the yards out of which they were 
making their fortunes, but given up to foremen, clerks, and rats ; 
and wooden houses with a fungus-growth of little rooms overhanging 
the river—the yard-arms of the careened collier-brigs hard by almost 
running into the windows. 

In and out ran my riverside route, between dead walls and palisades 
daubed with blistered pitch, under little bridges and through houses 
—now a road, and anon a cramped passage. By-and-bye it brought me 
into a street crossed on the level by a goods-branch from one of your 
bewilderingly numerous railroads. The wharf of this branch, which 
looked as if it had been ballasted with blacklead, was crowded with blue- 
lead-coloured trucks inscribed, in what had once been white and red, 
with Anakim capitals. ‘“ Beware of the Engine,” was painted on the 
crossing-gates, but since the man in charge hung over them, smoking 
a care-free pipe as he chatted lazily with a lounging policeman, I 
preferred the level crossing to the foot-bridge perched high over the 
line between two steep staircases. Soon I reached the long, high 
drab dead walls of Deptford Victualling Yard and Dockyard (now, I 
believe, your Foreign Cattle Market). Old cannon, half-buried in 
the ground, were the posts for the outside footpaths. Huge shed- 
roofs of red and pepper-and-salt, glinting the sunshine from their 
many skylights, rose above the walls. Half-open gates gave glimpses 
of grassplats, and quiet, grass-grown, white paved courts. At a 
main entrance stood the most free-and-easy sentinel I ever beheld— 
@ marine in an unbuttoned shell-jacket, twirling a walking-stick, but 
within a knot of black-coated constables were watching. Charity- 
boxes, in each of which a plump child might have been stowed away, 
were placed at the gates for contributions towards the relief of the 
starving children of the district. In spite of its historical associations, 
your Deptford is a depressing place. As an Irishman might say, if I 
lived there long, I should soon cut my throat—at least if it be as it 
was wher I was familiar with it. I hear that a descendant of the 
Evelyn to whom it owes much of its fame, has given it, or is about to 
give it, a pleasure-ground, That certainly will be a fitter memorial 
than the dreary Evelyn Street which I remember of the author of 
Sylva, whose natty soul was vexed when he beheld the ravages 
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which drunken, in-wheel-barrow-trundled Russian Peter had inflicted 
on his previously trimly kept topiarian hedges. I saw a reeling sot 
in Czar Street, but nothing else to remind me of Imperialism. In 
mean, muddy Church Street, a hollow-cheeked, stubbly-bearded, half- 
clad man was begging from door to door of people some of whom 
looked not much more pecunious than himself. Crumbling carved 
skulls grinned between crumbling carved cross-bones on the gate- 
piers of white-towered St. Nicholas’s churchyard. When I saw the 
red Trinity Alms-houses “ for decayed master mariners,” overlooking 
the thronged graveyard, I thought that you sailor-worshipping 
English might have found a more cheerful asylum for your super- 
annuated salts. I reached Deptford creek, a tributary of your 
“silver Thames,” whose beauty should ere this have found a bard to 
burst forth into a Laudabunt alii, etc. The tide had turned and some 
of the lighters had just begun to wallow like swine in the muddy 
banks of the muddy water. Barges and stumpy-funnelled little 
steamers were huddled at the mouth of the creek. The buildings on 
the banks were mud-hued—brown or black, except a red gasometer 
and a red-gabled mill or factory feeding itself with coals by means 
of a steam-lift which tilted the contents of a mightily magnified 
bushel-measure down its insatiable throat. Besides the refreshing 
scent of mire and culinary and manufacturing smoke, a manure-laden 
barge exhaled its odours near at hand. 

I desired to cross Deptford Creek as rapidly as possible, but when 
I reached the bridge, and the toll-taker asked me for my penny, I 
discovered that some one in the course of my riverside wanderings had 
eased me of my portemonnaie. 

Weary, hungry, and thirsty—for I had taken nothing since my 
breakfast—I had to trudge back to Bermondsey. 


(To be continued.) 





CLOTHES. 


—+1-— 


Piutarcu tells us that the sheepskin cloak of the young Spartan’ 
concealed a fox that gnawed at his vitals; and the boy made no sign! 
The sheepskin of Lacedemonia was a rude kind of toga. Thejtoga 
proper is ce of those well-conceived garments that lend themselves 
to almost any set of circumstances. There is no very glaring in- 
congruity in imagining the fox at its fell task beneath its folds. 
Dignity and simplicity are among the beauties of the statuesque 
style of drapery. It will cover becomingly and well a heart that 
beats high in hope, or in martial ardour, or in glad excitement ; or it 
will clothe with equal propriety the disappointed, the vanquished, 
the dejected. A man might walk proudly and joyously to his 
wedding in a toga—and the garment would appear in harmony with 
the occasion—or he might wrap it round him as he followed a funeral 
procession, and, in this case no less than the other, it would seem 
suitable and appropriate. 

But imagine the fox at work under a Spaniard’s laced and braided 
jacket! Think of the incongruity between the pain, and the blood, 
and the heroism on the one hand, and “the tinsel show, and a’ that,” 
—the buttons, the strings of coins—on the other! (There is, how- 
ever, a “Spanish cloak” which is worthy of almost any occasion, and 
the Spaniards have, also, their parti-coloured ‘ mantas,” which are 
gay-looking and beautiful.) 

Most men and women carry about with them a gnawing fox of one 
kind or another. Would that we, of the nineteenth century, had as- 
graceful a garb wherewith to surround ourselves and our foxes as had 
that boy of antiquity! When opportunity offers, it is worth while to 
take up a comfortable position in view of some place where there are 
a good many people (a much-frequented sea-beach, or esplanade ; or 
a crowded thoroughfare ; or a cricket-ground on a “ match-day ;” or 
a well-filled concert room), there to philosophise. Think of the 
gravity of life! ‘Life is real, life is earnest ;” “real” in its high 
purposes, in its pleasures, in its pains. It ought to be “earnest” to 
all of us ; solemn, almost awful. Now, at least every second unit in 
that crowd brings his, or her, fox with them. The fox may be some- 
body ill at home, or it may be debt, or it may be jealousy, or a fear 
of something, or someone, or remorse, or unrequited affection, or 
what not? Or again, it may be a physical fox, such as neuralgia, or 
a weak heart, or a diseased lung, or old wounds or injuries asserting 
their right to be remembered ; in short, any form of bodily suffering. 
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Such foxes are very common, and very, very real to those who carry 
them about, not under classic toga, or palla, but. ..... 

See what are the modern substitutes for the draperies of antiquity ! 
Flimsy, mean, pitiful, puerile! Such are the adjectives that may be 
applied without exaggeration to the costumes of our day. Is it 
possible to rest the sight in a fashionable crowd by gazing at even 
one figure that looks really dignified, commanding, or graceful? 
That short, stout man in the cut-away coat has a thoroughly in- 
significant air, though you may see by his eye, if you look attentively 
at him, that he is quick and keen-witted ; that he is superior in 
intelligence to the majority of his fellows, and it is the fault of his 
dress that the fact is not patent to all observers. Again, there isa 
tall man looking intensely awkward in his paletot. It looks, on his 
shoulders, as if it were still hanging on the wooden frame at the 
cheap clothier’s whence it came, but he would look little less than 
majestic if he were wrapped in any loose garment. His fox, poor 
fellow, is poverty, and his paletot makes an indifferent screen for it. 
That fashionably-dressed lady has probably brought a brace of foxes 
with her; say, an unhappy home and debt. They go on gnawing 
under the meaningless bands of satin, and falls of lace and fringe, 
which are intended to ornament that silken straightwaistcoat, the 
body of her dress. The heart that is beating under that ridiculously 
tight garment is weighed down by the constant recollection of her 
troubles. The foxes are at their ugly work underneath all sorts of 
coquettish devices: bows, ends of ribbon, jewelry; some of these 
toys, perhaps, unpaid for. 

A carriage is passing by. There are two bonnets in it; both in 
the height of the fashion. The wearers are a consumptive girl and 
her unhappy mother. Who shall tell of the sick girl’s longing for life 
—that feverish longing—or of the mother’s despair as she realises 
the utter powerlessness of human skill and tenderest care to prolong 
those days which are numbered? But the heads that are full of these 
thoughts are crowned with a kind of fancy fool’s cap. The fox is busy 
under tulle and blonde, and artificial flowers. Oh the incongruity ! 

Look, again, at that pretty girl in the Algerian jacket, with that 
smart little pocket stuck on the left front. She is mounted on un- 
comfortable stilts in the shape of Louis XV. boots, and has shortened 
her skirts by a good two inches to show them. How high they are, 
and how tight! How well she can walk in them, considering that 
the heel is right under her instep! True, she is obliged to lean 
forward, and to help herself along with a parasol-crutch until she 
looks like the letter C in an illustrated spelling-book ; but then, all 
that is fashionable! It is fanciful ; she thinks it is piquant. It is 
the style which was in vogue some years ago with the “ élégantes ” at 
foreign watering-places, therefore it is certain to be exactly “ the right 
thing” here now. And the fox? Well! Her fox is remorse for 
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certain bygone heartlessnesses, particularly for one cruel flirtation. 
She is, in fact, a, sort of Lady Clara Vere de Vere, with a power of 
being sorry for her misdeeds even when she makes no effort to reform. 
This young lady has a sister whose dressmaker has sent her forth a 
mass of plaitings, ruchings, and frillings. These voluminous trim- 
mings are disposed in the most approved curves, festoons, and the like. 
She adds some little toggery on her own account, such as a ruffle, and 
neckribbon, and some rows of glass beads, The effect is tawdry. -Who 
would give the wearer credit for a serious thought, or a single deep 
feeling? Yet, all her little world knows that she nearly died of grief 
when her twin brother was sent away to sea ! 

It is as hard to imagine that “the thoughts that shake mankind” 
are harboured under chimney-pot, or Chapeau-de-Paris, as itis to think 
of anxiety, or deep affection, or solemn feelings of any sort lurking in 
the neighbourhood of odds and ends of lace and ribbon, of fancy 
pattern collars, of lockets, chains, and numberless other gewgaws. 
Jones has some friends to dinner. Pretty little Mrs. J. has been ex- 
cluded from the so-called bachelor party, and she is standing upstairs 
at a half-open door, thinking that her Jones is certain to have another 
attack of D. T. in consequence of his present dissipation. As the 
poor woman’s heart beats in real agitation, a little thing like an 
inverted saucer made of muslin, ribbon, and valenciennes—a “ Dolly 
Varden Cap ”—quivers on the top of her head. Two green beetle 
ear-rings throb inaccompaniment. As “ her bosom” is “ shaken with 
a sudden storm of sighs” at the thought of her husband’s degradation, 
of all the troubles that came when he was ill before—ofa likelihood of 
a renewal of the “scenes” of that terrible time—all Mrs, Jones’ neck- 
pendants rattle ; the lace ends of her tie flutter about ; her stiff silk 
rustles and crackles, and a beetle which fastens her collar is almost 
broken by the swelling of her throat as she gulps down a sob! Is it 
pathetic? Is it grotesque? Or—Is it both? 

A fashionable congregation “ worshipping” in their Sunday clothes 
is a sight fit for a cynic to feast upon. Madge Wildfire stuck straws 
in her hair, and the humane pitied her ; only the cruel laughed at her, 
But Mrs. Smith comes to her devotions with half a sheaf of artificial 
wheat on her head (as trimming for a two-guinea bonnet), and no 
one seems to think it an odd item in her toilet. With a cloth hood, 
or part of a shawl turned over her head, Mrs. Smith would look like 
the good, kind soul that she is ; but with all the beard of the wheat- 
ears bristling round her face, she is as little like a sensible woman as she 
is like Ceres. Captain Horshue-Pinn confesses on his knees that he 
is a sinner, and his “sackcloth and ashes” consists of the tightest of 
gloves and boots, the “loudest” of ties, and jewelry typical of his 
sporting tendencies. The Lady Angela mourns her transgressions in 
spotless attire, thinking of that horrid shabby woman who brushed 
against her as she came into church. 
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There is a fierce pictorial satire called, “The Dance of Death.” 
Some painters of sardonic humour have found their pleasure in asso- 
ciating “that phantom of grisly bone” with feasts, bridal processions, 
and all the gala days of life; but our all-but omnipresent fox, para- 
ding in fashionable habiliments, affords as “gruesome” a spectacle as 
any skeleton dancer. 

What a strange thing it is to see the track of a surgeon’s knife side 
by side with a “river” of diamonds! How earnestly any feeling 
observer must wish to throw a veil alike over the gems and the scars 
on those “stylish” shoulders! And in the case of a sickly person, 
man or woman, what a mockery there is in our modern trappings? 
How inappropriate a covert for a physical fox (say, an “ Indian 
liver,” or a spinal disease), is our meaningless, puppet-like attire! 
There are some old and touching tales of poor actors and actresses, 
who, half-starved and wholly heart-sick, smiled behind their paint and 
spangles for lucre’s sake ; but the need of daily bread supplied them 
with a motive for donning their stage clothes, however out of harmony 
these might be with their then mood and circumstances. But why 
should those who are zot behind the footlights pursue a similar course ? 
The clown must play the buffoon, whether in the humour or not, or 
lose his place ; but the very reason that makes him clothe himself in 
fanciful and ridiculous garments, viz, that he may “look the cha- 
racter,” ought to prohibit the use of the fashions of ’73 to all those 
who pretend in any degree to be sober, earnest, useful, or wise 
members of society. Let us make over our wardrobes to harlequin 
and columbine, reserving a few articles for presentation to some of 
the inmates of Bedlam; and, until we can devise something better, let 
us return to the simple, beautiful, useful, and modest attire of 
heathendom. The Toga and Palla set off natural advantages, and 
hide natural defects (this is a case of “levelling-up”), but the 
“ latest fashions” rob a symmetrical form of half its grace, while they 
hardly improve a bad figure (here we have the mischievous 
“‘ Jevelling-down” system). Dignified and simple, the classical style 
is suited to all ranks and conditions. It is capable—by ornamenta- 
tion and [by the use of different materials—of great variety, while 
preserving a certain uniformity inseparable from the highest and best 
in all things. It is eminently appropriate ; it lends. itself to all cir- 
cumstances—fox of one kind, fox of another, or no fox at all. 

E. M. Lyncu. 
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TxHosE who are fond of dumb animals, and in the habit of treating 
them with kindness and attention, must have been struck with the 
great change which has lately come over our ways of thinking about 
creatures with fur and feathers on them. I do not refer to Mr. 
Freeman’s great argument, that the annoyance caused to the fox is 
not justified by any of the uses of hunting ; nor to either of the old 
familiar points which have so often reappeared in such discussions. 
We have heard again and again of “the poor Indian, whose 
untutored mind.... thinks, admitted to that equal sky, his faithful 
dog shall bear him company ;” and probably not even the most 
haughty believer in the transcendental nature of the line which 
separates man from cats and wolves would object to meet Llewellyn’s 
hound in the “ happy hunting grounds” beyond the skies. Nor is it 
here a question of Wesley or anyone else who has expressed the 
opinion that if suffering in this life be held to confer a claim 
for compensation in another, the brutes cannot be excluded from 
any such argument for immortality. It is coming a little nearer 
when Mr. W. R. Greg submits that if heaven be the reward of virtue, 
cats and dogs cannot be excluded, seeirg that they have evidently a 
moral sense. But we must come even closer than that; before we 
reach the heart of the subject. 

Fortunately there is no difficulty in so coming closer. The study 
of Totem-worship and of the Darwinian hypothesis have been powerful 
agents in bringing about the change which has just been referred to 
in our feelings towards the lower animals—a description which 
must, apparently, be retained for a time, admit what hypothesis we 
will, When we find on the one hand how extensively animals have 
been worshipped and admitted into the cultus of the human race, 
we are naturally affected at the thought of the spiritual help for 
which we have all been indebted to them ; and when we have once 
made up our minds (and ten years’ study of Mr. Darwin and Mr. 
Wallace is surely enough to enable us to do so) that, to use the 
pathetic language of a distinguished lady, “God hath made of one 
blood ” our wives and children and our tom-cats, a vast horizon of 
emotion and moral inference is immediately disclosed. The intelligent 
reader of current literature will be aware that it has recently been con- 
tended by some thick-skinned adherent of Evolution that the lower 
animals have no rights as against man, and that this statement has 
been replied to in a very affecting manner by other writers—chiefly 
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single ladies, and men who are not fathers, but that is not to the 
point, for an argument must of course be judged on its own merits, 
It seems clear that there must now be an end of all levity in discus- 
sing our duty to animals. Charles Lamb, a tender and reverent 
humourist, spoke of monkeys, in his intensely human way, as “our 
poor relations,” and the name has survived to this day, though, per- 
haps, few are aware that it was Lamb who invented it, still less how 
much he meant to convey by it. But a wit of a very different stamp, 
neither so human nor so tender, the Rev. Sydney Smith, treated in 
a very mocking manner the claims of the blue monkey,—at least it 
was some such creature. He said that sometimes the dexterity 
and imitativeness of the blue monkey had made him almost tremble 
for the superiority of the human race, but that a few pages of Milton 
or Locke had always sufficed to restore his equanimity. It is greatly 
to be regretted that Sydney Smith is not now living. He would now 
hear divines and philosophic writers declare that by the doctrine that 
we are “‘of one blood” with our tom-cats, they had been helped to 
enlarged views of the Divine power, wisdom, and goodness, and the 
stability of the Christian religion. He would also be able to read 
Dr. Huxley’s declaration that he would rather have a well-conducted 
ape for a progenitor than a man who abused his faculties—nor 
would he be able to overlook Dr. Carpenter’s cheerful endorsement 
of this view. If the levity of his language concerning the blue 
monkey were not sufficiently rebuked by this open avowal on the 
part of two living leaders of thought that they would rather have a 
blue monkey for an ancestor than Lord Byron—why, one would like 
to hear what Sydney Smith would have to say for himself. That he 
is not now living to give us the benefit of his opinion, is, I repeat it, 
deeply to be regretted. 

The shapes in which the difficulties suggested by recent views in 
these matters present themselves to the mind are necessarily very 
various. If we were by chance to discover a lineal descendant of 
the uncle of the Apostle Paul, or even of Shakspeare, how great 
and profound would be the emotion excited by the incident! 
Now it has no doubt often occurred to the’ thoughtful reader, to 
wonder what would be our duty if we were by chance to discover in 
some remote corner of Africa a specimen of Sir John Lubbock’s 
“first creature worthy of the name of man,” or even a specimen of the 
precise arboreal quadruped which preceded him. It will be admitted 
that much would turn upon our being made quite sure we had got 
him, but a few scientific experiments (of a kind which need not be 
publicly discussed) would probably soon determine that point. There 
would then be nothing to check the immediate free play of those emo- 
tions of reverence and affection with which we regard our progenitors. 
“ Honour thy father and thy mother” is, in some shape, an item in 
almost every code of morals, And it would be impossible to overlook 
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the immense obligations of the human race to this primeval man. 
Through him have come our civilisation, our poetry, our science, our 
theologies, our social polity, our art, the sweet charities of existence ; 
and, surely, this reflection would quicken into intense activity our 
natural tendency to look upon our progenitors with reverence and 
love! Still, it is not clear, at the first view, what we should do 
with this specimen when we had caught him,—if, indeed, that ex- 
pression ‘may, without offence, be permitted,—for it would perhaps 
be more becoming to say, when he had descended upon us, or crossed 
our path. But, indeed, these topics are full of difficulties, both 
speculative and practical, and the question of Totem-worship is by no 
means free from them. 

To re-institute the worship of animals would not perhaps be diffi- 
cult, at least in the first stages. We might commence with the 
adoration of guinea-pigs in Seven Dials, which would be easy,—and 
so proceed by degrees to a larger and more systematic cultus. Of 
course, the only question that can be allowed is whether it would add 
to the sum of human happiness to take any steps of this kind ; and this 
must be a matter of experiment. Feelings and opinions have widely 
differed in all such matters. Look at Mahomet—he would hardly 
stir, for fear of disturbing a cat that had gone to sleep on his sleeve ; 
in fact he sacrificed the garment by cutting the sleeve off. Look at the 
Sacred Bulls of the Hindoos ; at the practices of the Ophite sects; and 
the Buddhist tenderness over the meanest vermin. Read Dean Swift 
on the Houyhnhnms. Read Jn Memoriam—it was a characteristic 
of the “sweet-hearted ” lady whom the author refers to, that she was 
“tender over drowning flies,”—and we know how deeply religious this 
lady is described by the poet to have been ; she tells him that “doubt 
is devil-born!” And, let it be remembered, we have no proof what- 
ever that in the ages of Totem-worship mankind were not, on the whole, 
happier than they are now. But, when once we come to regard the 
question from the speculative rather than the practical point of view, 
we are met by the consideration, that, scientifically considered, such 
creatures as cats and dogs, to say ncthing of black-beetles and slugs, 
are lower in the scale of being than ourselves. A cultus of the 
Invertebrata by the Vertebrata would be unscientific. And yet the 
Ophite sects who have worshipped snakes, and the Egyptians who 
have worshipped Scarabei—nay, the worshippers of Trees, have all 
been Vertebrata; and what can be more beautiful, more full of rever- 
ence and charity, than some of the scriptures of those branches of the 
higher vertebrate races among whom the destruction of a flea would 
have been an immoral act ? The question is both wide and perplexing. 

One practical idea, indeed, emerges at this point, though perhaps it 
is only to deepen the confusion. Have we done as much towards 
elevating the condition of the inferior animals as we ought to do? 
Have we fulfilled our duty when we have set up hospitals and homes 
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for dogs, and punished roughs who skin cats alive? Hitherto, we 
have been apt to suppose that when we have been kind to dumb 
animals and treated them with such regard as we could spare in the 
ordinary course of things, we had done all that the moralist could 
require of us. But when we consider that we are of “one blood” 
with these beings,—when we remember that even the moral sense on 
which some philosophers pride themselves, the thrill uf devoted love, 
and the agony of illuminated conscience, are all products of inherited 
traditions of utility, in the shaping of which even the poor marine 
ascidian has had its share, the whole subject assumes wider and 
higher dimensions. We are not satisfied to leave the human imbecile 
untaught : we do our best to raise Aim in the scale of being: by 
what right do we neglect to cultivate the intelligence and conscience 
of the dog, which are often, so it would appear, greatly superior to 
those of many human imbeciles? If fur and feathers need not shut 
poll-parrots and blue monkeys out of a future state of retribution, 
how can they relieve us of our obligation to cultivate to the utmost 
the sacred light ofjreason and conscience in those creatures, while 
they continue to exist in this mundane sphere? Nor let it be said 
that we have enough to do to take care of ourselves, “The quality 
of mercy is not strained” by any such pedantries. The wind of love 
and uplifting care bloweth where it listeth, We have enough to do 
among the human poor of England ; but that does not prevent our 
having an Aborigines’ Protection Society, and cruising off the Guinea 
Coast to catch slavers at the cost of precious English lives. Away 
with such narrow, such depressing considerations! When the 
suffrage was about to be extended to the uneducated classes, Mr. 
Lowe said, ‘“‘ Let us at least teach our new masters to read.” And 
since it is clear from numerous recent utterances of the latest school 
of thought in morals and science, that our relations with the (at pre- 
sent) inferior animals must, in view of oneness of blood and the obli- 
gations imposed upon us by the philosophy of Evolution, undergo 
changes that are destined to eventuate in the revival of Totem-wor- 
ship,—we are at least bound to do as much for our tom-cats as Mr. 
Lowe proposed to do for those classes of our poor relations who have 
indeed risen rapidly in estimation of late years, but not at all in pro- 
portion to the lower Vertebrata, and have never, to my knowledge, 
received divine honours at the hands of other classes of the com- 
munity. 
MaTTHEW BROWNE. 
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Wuart blossoms are so wondrous fair 

As these that daunt the winter's breath, 
That come before all others dare, 

To meet so swift, so swift a death ? 


What birds can ever sing as these 


That must again be mute with cold, 
For yet no swallow skims the seas, 
Few leaves forsake the downy fold ? 


What soul—ah! more than birds or blooms— 
Doth show so fair, doth soar so high, 

As that which fate most surely dooms 
In life’s chill spring to fall—or die? 


KATHERINE SAUNDERS. 











THE THREE POST-CARDS. 


mensions 
I. 

Mrs. Brewster and her two daughters lived in a small detached villa, 
situated in the outskirts of a town, which we shall call Dumblewitch, 
Mrs. Brewster was the widow of a barrister, one of her brothers was an 
Admiral of the Red, and another had a pretty estate in an adjoining 
county ; but still, notwithstanding these claims to gentility, she often 
found it a puzzling matter to make the two ends meet. How to fill 
her coal-cellar, and how to provide her table with satisfactory joints 
of meat, were problems not always easy of solution. The squire, it was 
true, sent up an occasional hamper, or a sack of potatoes, but then 
there were sundry hamperless months, and the difficulty was to keep 
the house going at such periods. A shoulder of mutton, no matter 
how it was eked out in hashes and minces, with sippets of toast and 
boiled rice, could not possibly be made to last Mrs. Brewster, her 
two daughters, and her maid, longer than four days. She watched its 
rapidly decreasing dimensions with dismay, for were not Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday still to be provided for, and beef-steaks such a price! 

As for the two girls, Bella and Rosie, they had quite enough to do 
to look after their clothes; they must appear like other people, and 
boots and shoes did wear out so alarmingly fast, and they certainly 
could not make them. It was desperately hard work to get anything 
like a sufficient stock of hats, and jackets, and polonaises, Stitch as 
they might, they would plaintively declare, they could xnoé stitch 
on nothing, and make their garments out of thin air. It was com- 
paratively easy to turn out Rosie respectably, for she was small and 
slight, and a cheap remnant went a long way towards smartening 
her up; but Bella!—-ah! yes, indeed! there was the tug of war. 
Bella was not only tall, but she had good broad shoulders, and 
an ample, well-developed figure ; it was of no use to try and cover 
her up with skimpy jackets and badly made bodies ; all the defects 
and deficiencies of the garments would stare out with startling 
and painful distinctness. Bella’s very perfections, her height, her 
upright carriage, her tendency to embonpoint, all of which would set 
off good dress, only made shabby clothes look still more remarkably 
and strikingly shabby: so, one day, there was nothing for Mrs. 
Brewster to do, but to throw herself back in her chair, and exclaim,— 

“No Bella, my dear, I really cannot let you go out into the streets 
such a figure as that.” 

“T am sure, mamma,” answered Bella, ruefully—“I am sure I can’t 
help my things wearing out.” 
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“JT know you can’t, my dear, but still I wish you were as easily 
dressed as Rosie: she got her last spring alpaca dress dyed the other 
day, and it really looks wonderfully well ; now on you, all the streaks 
would show terribly, you are so very remarkable looking.” 

“Yes, that’s just it ; Rosie is so small, she easily passes in a crowd 
and no one observes her much, but it is a different thing with me, 
because I am tall, and perhaps a little stout. Well! it’s not my fault. 
I suppose I must only go down to Smith’s and see what he has got : 
he has just bought a bankrupt’s stock of goods, all the papers are full 
of his advertisements, and I shouldn’t wonder if I might pick up a 
new costume for next to nothing.” 

Mrs. Brewster sighed. ‘ Those ready-made-up things won’t answer 
for you, I’m afraid,” said she. “There is never enough of material.” 
But at the same time she took out her purse, and extracted from it 
two sovereigns, which she gave to her eldest born, admonishing her 
to be very careful about bringing back the right change. 

In about an hour Bella and Rosie returned, radiant with glee. Bella 
had bought a lovely écru costume, all trimmed with buff lace, for the 
surprisingly low sum of one pound eleven shillings and ninepence half- 
penny. Never had such a bargain been seen, it was really handsome, 
and would just suit Bella, who absolutely required handsome things. 
But Mrs. Brewster sighed again as she put the eight shillings and 
twopence half-penny, which was all that remained of the two 
sovereigns, into her well-worn purse. “ Bella, my dear,” said she, 
“ there is no use talking any more about it, you really must bring Mr. 
Simpson to the point.” 

Now a word must be said as to who Mr. Simpson was. Mr. Jacob 
Simpson was in the National Bank—head of his department, and 
supposed to be in the receipt of six or seven hundred a year. 
He was nervous, fidgety, fussy, and cautious, rather small in stature, 
with thin spindle legs and arms, a narrow chest, and a general air 
of skimpiness about him, as if he had not too much blood, or muscle, 
or indeed too much of anything. His skin was of a saffron hue, he 
had pale watery eyes, a bald bumpless forehead, and scanty hair of a 
feeble dun colour. He always wore a frock coat in the mornings, and 
liked to be thought a business man. He was anxious to please every- 
one, and though none of the stronger sex would listen to his opinions 
with any sort of deference, yet he could genera'ly command an audience 
among the fairer portion of the community, and he liked nothing 
better than to be surrounded by a band of ladies who would appeal to 
him, and say, “What do you think about it, Mr. Simpson?” And 
then, with much solemnity, he would proceed to unfold his pet ideas 
on the fearful progress of Ritualism, on the Ashantee war, or on Mr. 
Gladstone’s future policy. About four years before our story 
commences, he had met Miss Bella Brewster at a quiet tea-party, 
and ever since he had devoted himself to her with constant and never- 
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wearying assiduity. He had walked with her, he had talked to her, 
he had ate and drank with her, he had sat by her side, he had lent 
her books, and now Mrs. Brewster declared for the hundredth and 
first time that something must and should come of all this, and that 
for the future Mr. Jacob Simpson should be the one to provide the 
splendid Bella with écru costumes and polonaises ad infinitum. 

“Bring Mr. Simpson to the point, mamma!” exclaimed Bella ; “I 
can tell you I don’t think that will be such a very easy matter.” 

“ And why not?” responded Mrs. Brewster ; “why not? I am sure 
he has been coming to the house long enough ; and I must say, Bella, 
that I do think there must have been some sad mismanagement on 
your part, some terrible want of tact, not to have shown him, long 
ago, that you will have no more of this dawdling, and dangling, and 
dilly-dallying. The man is well enough off to marry to-morrow 

“‘ But he is such a little horror !” cried Bella, with a shrug of her 
shoulders, “and he has such small ferret’s eyes,—or—no ! I believe 
ferret’s eyes are bright, and his have not even that advantage, they 
are just as dull and stupid as he is himsel 4 

Dull or not dull,” answered Mrs. Brewster, “stupid or not stupid, 
Mr. Simpson is an amiable Christian man, and I am sure would make 
a most excellent husband.” 

“‘T don’t know that he is so very amiable,” said Bella, “and I am 
convinced he is fearfully stingy.” 

“Yes, I do believe he is rather stingy,” added Rosie; “though he 


has known us so long he has never even brought us a bunch of 
flowers.” 


“Bunch of flowers!” repeated Mrs. Brewster, contemptuously ; 
“bunch of fiddlesticks! I can tell you what, it is only foolish boys 
that bring bunches of flowers, and little nonsenses of that kind; 
foolish boys who are not able to marry, and not thinking of such 
a thing. Now, Mr. Simpson is able to marry, there can be no doubt 
of that. He is none of your scamps; he is a safe sort of person that 
one can depend upon—there is no giddiness or flightiness about 
him.” 

“Indeed, there’s not,” cried Bella. “There is nothing so lively ; 
and I am convinced the man is forty if he is a day.” 

“Well! and you are past eight-and-twenty,” said Rosie, as she 
snipped off a piece of thread with her scissors. 

“T wish, Rosie,” cried Bella, tartly, “I wish you would not be 
always reminding people of their age. It is most disagreeable, and 
you are for ever doing it.” 

“Tt is extremely disagreeable,” said Mrs. Brewster, frowning at her 
younger daughter, “and most unnecessary. What is the good of it? 
As to Mr. Simpson being forty or fifty, I think it is all the better. 
Men of that time of life frequently get tired of living alone.” 

“T wonder,” continued Bella, meditatively, “I wonder if he really 
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is so very well off ; he never seems as if he were. And, after all, he 
is only in a bank.” 

“ But he is almost at the head of the bank,” cried Mrs. Brewster, 
with considerable eagerness ; “ he is not one of those beggarly clerks. 
I don’t say he is rolling in riches, but he is certainly exceedingly com- 
fortable. And I have reason to know he has private means of his own; 
and I am convinced he has saved money. Don’t you see how wise he 
looks when any one talks of stocks or bonds, or five per cents., just 
as much as to say, ‘I know all about them; I have nice little sums 
put out at interest there.’ ” 

“He may have money saved, and be very comfortable, and able to 
marry,” observed Bella, “but the question is, Will he? Everybody 
says he is a regular dried-up old bachelor.” 

“T don’t care what everybody says,” cried Mrs. Brewster disdain- 
fully ; “ they are just as likely to be wrong as right. Wasn’t the 
very same thing said of Mr. Lloyd Jones? And only last Sunday 
we heard his banns called in church. I am certain Mr. Simpson in- 
tends to marry—if he doesn’t, he has no business to come here,— 
but I am certain he does; he was telling me, only the other day, that 
he is half inclined to purchase that pretty country place which is to 
be sold near this.” 

“That’s only talk,” cried Bella. “ Depend upon it, that’s nothing 
in the world but talk. He is always telling me how comfortable he 
is in his lodgings; and how he sets his alarum clock every night ; and 
how attentive his landlady and her family are to him. I am sick and 
tired of hearing it all over and over again. It is all very fine, mamma, for 
you and Rosie to want me to marry Mr. Simpson ; no doubt it would 
be very pleasant for you both to come and stay with me, and enjox- 
yourselves,—it would be famous fun for you, of course ; but it is 
that would have to live with the man—it is I that would have to be- 
worried with him day after day, and to put up with his tiresome 
ways.” 

“ Rosie and I are only thinking of your comfort and happiness, my- 
dear,” said Mrs. Brewster ; “we all know you would like to have 
a nice establishment of your own—you always seem as if you ought 
to be married, you have such a commanding, ordering sort of way 
about you. Ever since you were fifteen, people have remarked that 
you had much more the air of a married woman than of a girl, 
and, of course, it would be a great matter to have you well settled ; 
but if you are inclined to offend Mr. Simpson, I am sure that very 
little will do it, and he will be off altogether, and there are plenty of 
other girls who will be delighted to take him.” 

“Yes, indeed there are,” remarked Rosie. 

“Oh! if Mr. Simpson. asks me, I fully intend to accept him,” cried 
Bella ; “but I do wish he was not quite so dull and tame and prosy ; 
he does bore me so with his stupid talk about geology and zoology, 
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and I don’t know what besides. I don’t believe he really understands 
much about them himself. And then he has no manliness, not 9 
bit. I remember once when we were in the Ormsbys’ garden, some 
one said that if you caught hold of a nettle tight, it would not 
sting, and everyone tried except Mr. Simpson, and he slunk away 
down a bye-path, as if he hadn’t the pluck even to try that ; he did 
look so contemptible.” 

“Well! my dear, if you know of any one who is comfortably off, 
and has plenty of manliness, and is ready to catch hold of stinging- 
nettles, and willing to take you, Iam sure Rosie and I will be de 
lighted to hear of him.” 

“T don’t know of any such person,” replied Bella shortly ; “I think 
every one that is nice is poor.” 

“ All Mr. Simpson wants,” continued Mrs. Brewster, “is a little 
judicious encouragement, and there are a hundred delicate ways of 
giving it ; but you are so stupid you don’t seem to knowthem. Only 
last week when he said he must come to Tetterden” [Tetterden was the 
suburb of Dumblewitch in which Mrs. Brewster resided ] “to get a wife, 
you made no answer, but sat mum like a fool. Now a girl who had her 
wits about her would have cast down her eyes, and said nicely, ‘I 
am sure, Mr. Simpson, you would have no difficulty in obtaining one.’ 
I must confess, Bella, I could almost have boxed your ears for letting 
such an opportunity pass. Remember Mr. Simpson is a little bashful.” 

“Well! if he is,” replied Bella, “I suppose you don’t want me 
exactly to propose for him. I tell you frankly I don’t know how to do it.” 

“T don’t want you to do anything that is unladylike,” said Mrs, 
Brewster—“I only want you not to frighten the poor man. No doubt 
he is aware that a girl with your connections is a very good match 
for him, and he feels timid in consequence. But just let me tell 
you, Bella, the little plan that Rosie and I are thinking of. Next 
Saturday afternoon Mr. Simpson will have a half-holiday, and I was 
going to write him a note and ask him to come with us to see 
Scoresby, Lord Wrightmore’s place. You know it is open to the 
public now, and a nice walk from this. The shrubberies and gardens 
and grottoes are delightful, and so secluded. Rosie and I can easily 
drop behind ” 

“Oh! indeed, I am well used to that,” groaned Rosie ; “ hundreds 
and hundred of times I have gone out with Bella and Mr. Simpson, and 
loitered about accidentally on purpose, and lagged behind to pick flowers 
and ferns, just to leave them together, but no good ever came of it.” 

“ Don’t interrupt me, Rosie,” continued Mrs. Brewster ; “as I was 
saying, you and I will drop behind, and Bella and Mr. Simpson can 
have a cosy chat by themselves, and sit down in one of those pretty 
summer-houses, and if he does not come to the point then, I declare I 
think I will give him up for ever.” 

“ Write to him if you like,” said Bella ; “ if it is to be done, it had 
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better be done at once; but, mind, I believe it will be of not the 
slightest use, he will go on just in the same way he has been doing 
for the last four years.” 

“ Not if you behave yourself,” returned Mrs, Brewster ; “for good- 
ness’ sake don’t say a word about being High Church, or going to the 
early service, or decorating the font, or any of those things; you know 
he hates them. You may keep all your fancies to yourself till you 
are married ; then of course you can do what you like and let yourself 
out as you please. I suppose,” continued Mrs. Brewster, plain- 
tively, “I suppose I shall have to order in some wine and get some- 
thing substantial for tea, but I declare this can’t go on much longer. 
Wine is cheaper than it used to be, but still it costs money ; so does 
cake, so do biscuits, so do pears and apples, and he always likes a little 
refreshment before he goes away, and I must have it ready.” 

“Well! don’t ask him,” suggested Bella. 

“ Not ask him ! of course I shall ask him,” returned Mrs. Brewster, 
as she sat down to her davenport, and took out a fine glazed sheet of 
note paper. “I know he admires you; does he ever run after Rosie, 
or sit by her, or talk to her? Never! He seems as if he almost dis- 
liked her; he never takes the smallest notice of any other girl when 
you are in the room, and I consider it my duty as a mother to invite 
him here. Depend upon it that landlady of his is a very designing 
woman, and is doing her best to get him for her daughter. He may 
say she is very respectable and the niece of a clergyman and all that, 
but men are sometimes easily taken in, and those lodging-house 
people are always full of art and cunning, and no one knows what 
schemes they may not have.” 

So Mrs. Brewster dipped her pen in the ink and began as follows :— 

“Exim Lopce, Thursday. 

“ My Dear Mr. Snirson,—We were so sorry that we were not at 
home when you called last week. Bella was quite inconsolable. We 
do hope you will be able to come to us next Saturday. I know that 
is your only free afternoon. We are thinking of taking a walk to 
Scoresby, and then we can return here to a substantial tea. Trusting 
to see you then, and with kindest regards from my daughters, 

“Believe me, my dear Mr. Simpson, 
“Yours most sincerely, 
“ SopHia BREWSTER.” 


“Shall we ask anyone to meet him?” inquired Bella, as she 
finished reading this production. “It will be fearfully dull all by 
ourselves. Suppose we have the Millers opposite.” 

“The Millers indeed!” cried Mrs. Brewster indignantly. ‘ Why, 
that would spoil everything. That Sam Miller, with his quizzical 
look, would ruin it all. No, I shall have no one but ourselves. A 
téte-a-téte is the only thing to bring matters to a climax.” 

x 2 
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Then Mrs. Brewster stamped her note, and directed it to “ Jacob 
Simpson, Esq., National Bank, Dumblewitch,” and after she had done 
this, she felt that she had at least attempted something that day, 
according to the excellent practical advice of the poet Longfellow, 
and had thus earned for herself a night’s repose. 


II. 


Tue next morning Mr. Simpson’s answer arrived. It was written in 
his stiff business hand, and yet a certain sowpgon of the lover could 
be detected in the pale mauve hue of the ink, and the delicate scent 
which emanated therefrom. He was very much obliged to Mrs. 
Brewster for her kind invitation for next Saturday, and he would be 
most happy to avail himself of it. With kindest remembrances to 
Miss Brewster he remained “ most faithfully, Jacob Simpson.” 

“There!” cried Mrs. Brewster, triumphantly throwing the note 
into her danghter’s lap ; “there! you see he is delighted at being 
asked.” 

“‘ Well! we're in for it now, I suppose,” said Bella, as she retired 
to her room to arrange her toilette for the coming campaign. 

Precisely as the clock struck three on Saturday afternoon, Mr. 
Simpson might have been seen knocking at the front door of Elm 
Lodge, and casting an attentive glance at the upper boughs of the 
solitary tree to which the house owed its name. Mr. Simpson had 
evidently taken some pains with his appearance, his frock coat was 
spotless, his grey trousers and tall hat were nearly new out of the 
shop, and, to add still further to the festive character of his get-up, 
he had a dainty bouquet of geraniums in his button-hole, and a pair 
of grey gloves in his hand. The ladies were at home, of course, and 
seated in the drawing-room; Bella arrayed in her new écru costume, 
which, though rather tight about the waist and shoulders, was still 
voted a capital fit, and the most becoming garment she had ever 
worn. Then she had a number of blue bows here and there, and the 
smartest little apron in the world daintily trimmed with lace. Owing 
to a masterly suggestion of Mrs. Brewster’s she held a volume, lent 
by Mr. Simpson, in her hand. Rosie, who was seated in the window, 
now announced the arrival of the expected guest. 

“Here he is, mamma!” she exclaimed ; “and I really do believe 
he must mean something to-day for he has actually got a bouquet in 
his button-hole.” 

“ Hush! hush! my dear,” answered Mrs. Brewster, smoothing down 
the folds of her dress complacently. ‘“ He will hear you; he is just at 
the door.” 

“ Ah! Mr. Simpson,” she cried, advancing to meet her visitor, who 
now made his appearance, “ how kind of you to come to us! we were 
just expecting you, and congratulating ourselves on the weather.” 
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“Yes,” replied Mr. Simpson, drawing a cane chair close to Bella, 
and sitting down rather on the edge of it, after having carefully 
pulled out the tails of his coat so that they might not be crushed ; 
“yes, the day is fine just at present, but the glass is going down, 
rain is expected before to-morrow.” 

“T hope the weather will keep up for our walk,” said Mrs. 
Brewster. “Rain does spoil everything, and Bella is so fond of 
Scoresby, she always delights in going there.” 

“ Have you been there often, Miss Brewster?” inquired Mr. Simpson, 
throwing a would-be tender glance in Bella’s direction, and stooping 
slightly forward in his chair to listen more attentively to her answer. 

“Oh yes, several times, but not very lately.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Brewster, “we have put off going there once or 
twice because we were hoping to have the pleasure of your 
company.” 

Mr. Simpson took out his large white pocket-handkerchief, plenti- 
fully sprinkled with patchouli, and wiped his yellow forehead. 
“You are very good,” said he, sententiously, “but the presence of 
friends must always be a mutual gratification and delight.” 

Then there was a pause. “Is there anything new in the papers, 
Mr. Simpson?” inquired Mrs. Brewster at last, feeling she ought to 
break the awkwardness of the silence. Mr. Simpson cleared his 
throat and replied that there was, that a most interesting and 
important correspondence had been going on between the Pope and 
the Emperor of Germany. Such a subject was just suited for Mr. 
Simpson to declaim upon, and by the time he had enlarged upon his 
own views, and the views of his favourite paper, half-an-hour had 
slipped by, and Mrs. Brewster, glancing at her daughters, remarked 
that if they intended going on their expedition it was quite time 
to get ready. So the girls put on their best hats with poppies and 
corn--flowers in the front, and the quartette set off—Bella and Mr. 
Simpson leading the way, while Mrs. Brewster and Rosie brought up 
the rear, followed by Joe, their Skye terrier, in full bark. A good 
mile and a half of dusty road had to be traversed before Scoresby 
was reached ; for this mile and a-half any flat commonplaces would 
do. Noone could possibly expect to be inspired by turnpikes and 
hay-waggons, it was not in the nature of things ; besides, a road is 
always to a certain extent public—one is liable to be jogged and 
jostled by milk-women, bicycles, girls’-schools, and a hundred other 
things, all of which tend to interrupt conversation and disturb the 
mind. Yet Mr. Simpson stuck fast to Bella’s polonaise, never budging 
from it for a single instant, and Mrs. Brewster whispered to Rosie, “So 
far so good, he certainly was never more attentive than he is to-day.” 

And now the great iron gate of Scoresby came in sight, and Mrs. 
Brewster felt her spirits rise more than ever. True, there was a long 
expanse of avenue and garden to be passed and commented upon, 
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but yonder, in that deep cluster of trees, yonder those love-inspiring 
summer-houses were situated ! 

“ Ar’n’t those lovely borders?” cried Bella, pointing with her parasol, 
and already tired to death of her companion ; “ar’n’t those lovely 
borders, and don’t the colours harmonise well with one another ?” 

“ Beautifully !” exclaimed Mr. Simpson, with some show of enthu- 
siasm. “ Beautifully! that golden shade and that deep russet-brown 
seem to melt into each other. Pray have you studied botany, Miss 
Brewster ?” 

“ No,” answered Bella ; “‘I only know the common names of a few 
flowers. I don’t know anything about them scientifically.” 

“ Ah!” cried Mr. Simpson, “that is a pity, a great pity. Geology,” 
he continued, with a wave of his hand, “geology is my favourite 
science.” Here Bella groaned in spirit. ‘Geology opens up such 
interesting topics of inquiry, and is so enlarging and elevating to 
the mind. Have you ever happened to meet with ‘ Handcock’s Re- 
ligion of Geology,’ Miss Brewster?” he inquired, peering anxiously 
into her face. 

“No, I can’t say that I have.” 

“You would find it deeply interesting. I don’t know any work 
that I think more highly of; and Dr. Bushnell—Dr. Horace Bushnell 
—has been a most valuable contributor to that delightful branch of 
study. His works are particular favourites of mine. I have them 
all in my little library, neatly bound in green cloth. They require 
study, for they are deep, very deep, perhaps a little too deep for ladies ; 
but I can answer for it that they amply repay an attentive perusal.” 

“Ah!” said Bella, searching in vain for something appropriate to 
to say, “I have never seen them.” 

“The information which they give about the different strata of 
rocks, about the periods to which they belong, about the fossils 
that are found there, is really surprising. Now the rocks about this 
place, what do you suppose they are ?” 

*“T don’t know, I am sure,” answered Bella. 

“‘ They are igneous rocks ; rocks that have been under the influ- 
ence of fire, from the Latin word ignis, a fire.” 

“ Dear me! how strange !” said Bella. ‘“ Mamma,” she continued, 
turning round to her mother and Rosie, who were loitering in the 
distance, ‘‘ do you know that Mr. Simpson says the rocks about here 
are called igneous rocks, and that they have been under the influence 
of fire?” 

“ How very interesting! who would have thought it?” replied Mrs. 
Brewster, admiringly. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Simpson, “ and that is only a very slight speci- 
men of the great amount of information that Dr. Bushnell gives on 
every subject. He is an American, and I consider him one of the first 
writers of the day.” 
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“T daresay he is,” replied Bella, as they turned down one of the 
shrubbery walks. “Come mamma, come Rosie, we are going this way. 
By-the-bye, Mr. Simpson,” she continued, “TI have finished that book 
you lent me, ‘ Henrietta Temple.’ i have done it up in paper, and I 
must give it to you when we go in.” 

“Oh, any time, any time will do for that,” answered Mr. Simpson, 
with a careless flourish of his umbrella ; “and how did you like it, 
Miss Brewster ?” 

“Pretty well; but don’t you think it is rather stiff and old- 
fashioned ?” 

“Stiff ! old-fashioned !—not at all. To my mind the love scenes 
are absolutely perfect. Disraeli is, no doubt, an accomplished master 
of the pen: he at once seizes on the meaning of a thing. And what 
a difficult subject is that of love—it touches such a tender, such a 
responsive chord! Don’t you think, Miss Brewster, don’t you think 
that love should be the foundation of every home ?” 

“‘T suppose it should,” answered Bella, feeling as children do when 
they are looking for something, and are told that they are getting 
hot. If Mrs. Brewster had heard the last remark she, no doubt, 
would have presaged a favourable issue from it, but she and Rosie 
had discreetly mounted the hill which looked over the summer-houses, 
and there, under the shelter of a rockery, they had prudently taken 
their seats. Bella and Mr. Simpson were now just in front of the 
cosiest of all cosy summey-houses. It was temptingly situated in a 
hollow, thickly planted with trees ; the little table, ingeniously made 
of blocks of wood laid out in patterns, was surrounded by a seat, 
made to match, and there was a narrow door overgrown with hops 
and ivy. “Don’t you think it would be pleasant to rest a little?” 
suggested Bella, and Mr. Simpson assented, and following her in, took 
up a position, as usual, on the very edge of the seat. What could 
be more love-inspiring than such a spot! The trees so thick and 
leafy, the birds chirping their cheerful notes, the tall hollyhocks 
waving their heads, and nodding encouragement as they looked in. 
“ Now or never,” thought Bella ; and “ Now or never,” thought Mrs. 
Brewster and Rosie, from the rockery overhead. 

“This reminds me, Miss Brewster,” said Mr. Simpson—“ this re- 
minds me very much of my sister’s place in Gloucestershire. Her 
husband, Mr. Ibbotson, has a magnificent establishment there,—such 
lawns, such pineries, such hot-houses, and such salmon in the Severn, 
which runs through the grounds. Do you like salmon, Miss Brewster ?” 
he inquired, tenderly. 

“Yes,” answered Bella, as she pulled an ivy-leaf to pieces, and 
thought how different was the question that was expected to come ; 
“yes, very much indeed.” 

“Mrs. Ibbotson ofter sends me a present of some. Last time it 
arrived ready dressed, just as we were going to luncheon at the Bank, 
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and I invited some of our people to take a share of it, and they all 
declared that they had never tasted anything so delicious in their 
lives.” 

“ Really !” answered Bella. “TI believe,” continued she, “I have 
seen Mrs. Ibbotson—she is very like you, and you say she has such 
good taste in arranging her house and furniture ?” 

“ Her taste, Miss Brewster, is perfect. All my sisters have good 
taste, but Belinda’s taste is something quite unequalled and extraor- 
dinary.” 

“ Your sisters are all married ?” 

“ Yes, Miss Brewster, yes, and my two brothers. I am the solitary 
unmarried one of the family.” 

Here there was a slight inclination to a sigh, and Bella was on the 
point of saying “Perhaps it is your own fault ;” but her courage failed 
her, and she merely remarked that it must be very pleasant to belong 
to a large family. 

“Yes, Miss Brewster, yes; but it has its disadvantages. One 

sometimes feels more isolated than ever in the midst of numbers.” 

“Marry come up!” Bella was ready to exclaim to her lagging 
suitor, who now, glancing away from the verge of tenderness, again 
relapsed into an ecstatic state of admiration about the beauty of 
Tbbotson Hall, which had been lately purchased by his brother-in- 
law, who was a rich cotton lord from Manchester. Bella, anxious to 
propitiate her admirer, tried desperately to keep up an appearance of 
interest, which was far from genuine. At last, she bethought her of 
a solitary arrow that still remained in her quiver. A sagacious female 
friend had once remarked that “ whenever you want anyone to come 
‘to the point, say you are going away, and that is sure to clinch the 
Dusiness.” So Bella now cleared her throat, and began,— 

*T am going from home the day after to-morrow, Mr. Simpson.” 

“ Are you, indeed!” he cried; “ but not for any length of time ?” 

“ No, just for a week or so—to my uncle, Admiral Jones, who lives 
at Winderton.” 

‘* Ah! you must come home soon,” said he, throwing one of his 
would-be tender glances from his pale, ferrety eyes ; “you know we 
can’t do without you.” 

Something ought to have come of this, but nothing came. The 
afternoon was now beginning to wear rapidly away, the clock had 
long struck five, and still, in spite of the alluring surroundings of 
the summer-house, Mr. Simpson had made no definite declaration of 
his sentiments, but actually was again returning to the dull waters 
of Dr. Bushnell, his sister’s magnificence, and the library at the Bank. 
In the meanwhile, Mrs. Brewster and Rosie, whose hopes had been 
mounting higher and higher, decided that Mr. Simpson had had ample 
time to confess his matrimonial intentions, and so they descended 
from their rockery, and announced to Bella and her admirer that it 
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was time to go home. ‘Tea was ready when they returned, and Mr. 
Simpson despatched two platesfull of veal pie and a couple of glasses 
of wine, finishing up with a piece of muffin and a cup of tea, poured 
out by the fair hands of Bella herself. Now, the evening was to come 
on, but Mr. Simpson did not come on. In vain did Mrs. Brewster and 
Rosie skilfully retreat, and leave Bella and her companion sitting on 
the sofa ; you might as well have tried to pump water out of a dry 
well as a proposal from Mr. Simpson. It was as much as Bella could 
do to refrain from yawning in his face ; she loathed the very mention 
of Dr. Bushnell’s name, and hajled the postman’s knock as a welcome 
relief. He only brought a alent for Mrs. Brewster, but still the 
incident made a diversion, 

“Just a line from my brother, the Admiral, to say he expects Bella 
the day after to-morrow. Do you like post-cards, Mr. Simpson?” 
asked Mrs. Brewster. 

“Well, I can’t say I do; for business matters they may be con- 
venient enough, but who would think of sending a tender message on 
one of them?” 

“ Who, indeed?” said judicious Mrs. Brewster. 

‘But you surely don’t think,” said Bella, ‘that the postmen read 
every post-card that goes through their hands ?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if they did, Miss Brewster, and then the ser- 
vants—of course they peep at them; in fact a post-card is, to a certain 
extent, public property, and the idea of exposing one’s feelings in such 
a way is most repugnant to every delicate mind. I should consider 
it an insult if one were sent to me, except on an affair of business.” 

Very soon after this Mr. Simpson concluded his last platitude, 
drank his glass of wine, took up his copy of “ Henrietta Temple,” 
promising to bring another volume from his library the next time he 
called, and, bidding adieu to the ladies, he tripped lightly from the 
room. 

“Well!” cried Mrs. Brewster, when the door had closed behind him. 

“‘Well,—nothing,” answered Bella. “ He never said a single word 
the whole day, that is,a single word that we want him to say ; he 
talked plenty of his foolish nonsense that I have heard fifty times 
before, about Mrs. Ibbotson, and geology, and all that, but he never, 
never came to the point.” 

“How provoking!” cried Mrs. Brewster; “and that veal pie 
was so expensive,—I declare I don’t think I shall ever ask him here 
again.” 

“ Not till the next time,” said Rosie, laughing ; “but I really did 
think he would have said something to-day.” 

“ He ought to have done so,” exclaimed Bella, with a yawn, “but 
he didn’t; and I declare I don’t know whether I am glad or sorry, for 
he is so dreadfully tedious and he is such an ugly little bore that 
sometimes I can hardly stand him.” 
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“Bella!” said Mrs. Brewster, reprovingly, “let us hear no more 
of that.” From which it will be seen that Mrs. Brewster still enter- 
tained the idea that Mr. Simpson would yet be her son-in-law. 


Ill. 


Exam Lopes, we have said, was a small detached villa. It was 
separated by a low stone wall from another small detached villa, 
exactly similar to it in every way, which was known as Shrubbery 
Lodge. Shrubbery Lodge was also occupied by a widow lady, Mrs. 
Miller, with her three daughters and her son. All these individuals 
happened to be looking out of the side window of their front parlour 
on that identical Saturday afternoon when the quartette from Elm 
Lodge sallied forth on their useless and disappointing expedition, 
They watched the tall and imposing Bella go out of the little gate, 
closely followed by Mr. Simpson, flourishing his umbrella, and endea- 
vouring to suit his jerky paces to those of his companion, and to 
straighten himself up so.as to look taller than she was. They watched 
Mrs. Brewster in her somewhat threadbare black silk, and Rosie 
tripping beside her, and they were not long in drawing their own 
conclusions, and surmising the state of affairs. As they viewed the 
party return, tired, dull, and rather grumpy, they grew still more 
interested in their neighbours’ proceedings. When Mrs. Miller had 
retired for the night, the three young ladies and their brother sat by 
the window, and watched Mr. Simpson make his exit, and listened to 
the gate as it banged behind him. 

“T doubt if it will ever come to anything,” exclaimed the eldest 
Miss Miller. 

“So much the better,” observed her brother Sam, who was a 
stalwart red-bearded young fellow, ready to catch hold of any amount 
of stinging-nettles, and who had a lurking penchant for the magni- 
ficent Bella himself ; “so much the better. That Simpson is a regular 
little sneak, and I can’t bear the sight of him.” 

“T know Bella doesn’t care about him,” said one of the girls, “ for 
she told me so herself ; but still I think she would like him to be either 
on or off.” 

“That’s just what he won’t be,” said Sam Miller ; “he likes to be 
seen with Bella, because he thinks she is a credit to him, but depend 
upon it he will take good care not to commit himself in any way. He 
is a horrid little wretch, that’s what he is; he is not a man at all, he is 
a thing.” 

“Now I just want to tell you of a plan that I have thought of,” 
cried Lizzie Miller, as she carefully closed the door. “ Wouldn't it be 
capital fun to send Mr. Simpson a post-card as if from Mrs. Brewster, 
charging him with having eloped with Bella? He is so solemn and 
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matter-of-fact that he will be sure to take it in earnest, and will be 
frightened out of his life. It will be the best joke in the world!” 

“ Oh! do take care, Lizzie,” cried her elder sister, “do take care of 
those practical jokes—remember the valentines.” 

“This is quite a different thing from a valentine,” replied Lizzie. “I 
think it will be doing Bella the greatest kindness in the world, for if 
that stupid prig of a Simpson means anything, he must come for- 
ward after that; and if he does not, let him disappear, and I don’t 
think anyone will shed many tears. I do so want to take a rise out 
of him, and I know we can make a capital thing of it, if we all put 
our heads together. Remember, Bella is going away on Monday 
morning, and that is so much the better, as it chimes in with our 

lan.” 
' After some demurs and objections, the four Millers agreed to put 
their heads together, and after a good deal of scribbling and re- 
scribbling, not one, but three post-cards were written. The first, 
supposed to be from Mrs. Brewster, was addressed to Mr. Simpson at 
his lodgings, and ran as follows : 


“Dear Mr. S.,—My daughter B. has disappeared most mysteriously. 
She is not with her uncle. Our anxiety is somewhat lessened by the 
thought that she must have eloped with you. Pray bring her back to 
us without delay, and all will be well. 

“ Ever yours, 
“S. B.” 


The second post-card was supposed to come from Bella’s uncle and 
was addressed to Mrs. Brewster. 


“Dear S.,—Is your daughter Bella with you? She is not with 
us. We think she must have eloped with Mr. Simpson. Write 
immediately.—Aug. 7th.” 


The third was also to Mrs. Brewster, and was supposed to be from 
Bella herself. 


“‘ DearREsST MamMa,—TI have gone off with my companion of Satur- 
day. Don’t be alarmed about me. I am perfectly safe and distract- 
ingly happy. 

“Yours, 
“3. a” 


This last was entirely composed by Miss Lizzie Miller, and was 
strongly objected to by her brother Sam, but she insisted that go it 
must and should. And so, early on Monday morning, the three cards 
were duly dropped into the pillar-post, and the conspirators anxiously 
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awaited the result of their plot. At ten o’clock, a.m., Bella and her 
trunk were driven to the railway station, and at three, p.a., the post- 
man began to make his round, and was duly seen knocking at the 
front door of Elm Lodge. The Millers could hear a good deal of 
loud talking, and running up and downstairs going on: and, in 
about an hour, Mrs. Brewster, somewhat flushed and excited, 
appeared at the door in her bonnet and cloak. She was just turning 
round to give some final directions to Rosie, when Mr. Simpson, 
panting, and more cadaverous than ever, arrived with a post-card 
crumpled in one hand. 

“Mr. Simpson!” cried Mrs. Brewster in astonishment. “I was 
just on my way to look for you. Is it possible that my daughter 
Bella can have gone off with you? Ihave received a post-card 

“Madam,” said Mr. Simpson stiffly, “‘ allow me to have a private 
interview with you;” and he walked into the parlour and shut the 
door. 

“You speak of post-cards—/ have received a post-card this after- 
noon, and it is from you yourself. Do you recognise it?” and he 
handed it over to her. 

‘Certainly not,” answered Mrs. Brewster ; “I have never seen it 
befure.” 

** After the remarks I made on Saturday about post-cards,” con- 
tinued Mr. Simpson, solemnly, “I cannot but think that it must have 
emanated from this house, and that it is a shameful hoax from one of 
your family. I elope with Miss Brewster! I—a business man! I 
to be held up to the ridicule of postmen and their subordinates! It 
is disgraceful ! positively disgraceful! I never could have imagined 
such an unpleasant—such a frightfully-embarrassing position.” 

“And what do you think of these?” asked Mrs. Brewster, produc- 
ing the two post-cards which had come to her that afternoon; “I 
suppose you don’t imagine that I wrote them to myself?” 

Mr. Simpson perused them in silent horror. “‘ From Miss Brewster!” 
he exclaimed, “ saying she has eloped with me! with me/!—that she 
is quite safe and distractingly happy. From her uncle, saying that 
she is not with him, and that he supposes she has gone off with me. 
This is horrible—actually horrible. To have my name dragged before 
the public in this way, to be charged in no less than three quarters 
with such a monstrous accusation. It is more than I can bear. It 
literally staggers me. What is to be done?” 

“Well, Mr. Simpson, I suppose you have some serious intentions 
with regard to my daughter?” 

* None whatever, I assure you. I merely look upon her as a 
friend—a friend who seems to enjoy my society, and appreciate my 
conversation.” 

“Enjoy your society! appreciate your conversation | !” repeated 
Mrs. Brewster, in a tone of utter scorn. 
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“ And the fact is,” continued Mr. Simpson, “I have met a young 
friend lately, less worldly and more serious than Miss Brewster, who 
I think would suit me far better: she has a pretty little fortune of 
her own too, and I have reason to think she looks upon me with 
considerable regard and affection.” 

“Then the sooner you leave this house the better,” cried Mrs. 
Brewster, throwing open the door. “You are no gentleman, Mr. 
Simpson—you are no gentleman. And though I believe those post- 
cards must be a hoax, yet I am very glad they came, because they 
have been the means of exposing you in your true colours. You 
never seem to think how my daughter has been made remarkable by 
your absurd attentions; you never seem to think how her name may 
now suffer from being dragged before the public and coupled with 
yours ; you only think of your contemptible little self. Go! and let 
me never see your face again.” 

And Mrs. Brewster, with the air of a tragedy queen, bowed the 
astonished Mr. Simpson out. He made an effort to say something, 
but it was no use ; he had to sneak away like a beaten spaniel with 
its tail between its legs, and he never ate veal-pie or drank cheap 
claret within the walls of Elm Lodge again. 

Mrs. Brewster’s next movement was tv set off, accompanied by Rosie, 
to her brother’s place at Winderton, where they found Bella safe and 
well, and, before the evening was over, they all enjoyed a hearty 
laugh over the post-cards and Mr. Simpson’s outraged propriety. 
Bella was not doomed to linger out her days in single blessedness, for 
very soon after the affair of the post-cards, Mr. Sam Miller emigrated 
to Queensland, and there he got on so well with his sheep-farming 
that he sent over for his fair neighbour to join him. She accordingly 
sailed in the next ship, and if she learns to do without new écru 
polonaises, perhaps it’s so much the better. One thing is certain, she 
never regrets Mr. Jacob Simpson for a single instant. Mrs. Brewster 
always purses up her lips at the very mention of his name, and 
murmurs sotto voce, “That wretch!” She and Rosie live on com- 
fortably at Elm Lodge, and it is now a matter of comparative indif- 
ference to her whether a shoulder of mutton last for four or for five 
days. She “is still in perfect ignorance as to who wrote the three 
post-cards ; but she considers it a very fortunate circumstance that 
they were written, as they were the means of bringing things toa 
climax, and revealing Mr. Jacob Simpson’s real intentions and true 
character. 

RETLAW SPRING. 





WHAT IS SELF-ESTEEM ? 


——>o—- 


In reviewing the first volume of Mr. Robert Dale Owen’s autobio- 
graphy, a recent critic quoted Mr. Owen’s incidental statement that the 
phrenologists had marked his “organ of Self-esteem” as somewhat 
strongly developed. The critic then went on to say that it was 
probable the phrenologists were so far right, for that Self-esteem was 
among the first pre-requisites for the writing of an autobiography. 

This observation was wholly wide of the mark, taken simply as 
matter of psychology, and leaving Gall and Spurzheim quite out of 
the question. Autobiographies have been written by persons of all 
degrees of quality in this particular respect. To write one’s own life 
may be the index of a good deal of self-esteem; but it may also 
be the index to a great deficiency of it, united with quick self- 
consciousness, and a strong craving for sympathy,—the last being 
a moral manifestation which is very rarely found united with Self- 
esteem. The rationale of this is obvious. 

It is unfortunately very difficult indeed to make sure of seeing eye 
to eye with others in these matters. Correct judgment in this branch 
of psychology is in the first resort much more a matter of direct 
apprehension than of applying tests or analyses. A good critic in 
such matters has the scent of a hound for the truth: he does not 
go by rule and compass. But, perhaps, we can go some little way 
towards clearing up the confusion which seems to overhang this 
really simple subject, and we will begin by taking note of what the 
phrenologists say. 

The phrenologists, then, distinguish between what they call Self- 
esteem and Love of Approbation. The former quality answers, in 
their classification, to the Pride of common phraseology ; the latter to 
the Vanity of the same. Of course every one has some’ pride, and 
some vanity; and the two qualities often appear to run into each 
other ; but, both abstractly and in practice, they can be very plainly 
distinguished. Those to whom all this is mere commonplace will 
excuse us while we .go on to remark that Self-esteem is supposed to 
be largest in men, and Love of Approbation largest in women. The 
woman lunatic who fancies herself a queen courts admiration ; the 
male lunatic whose madness takes some similar shape is more apt to 
be haughty and isolated in his moods. He rather wants to set his 
foot on people’s necks than to receive their praises. Everybody can 
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see there is some truth in these distinctions, and let us hope that 
everybody will, at least upon a little reflection, see the just beginning 
and end of them. 

Self-esteem may be pretty accurately indicated as an instinct 
which exhibits itself in the desire to rule; in self-content ; in happy 
unconsciousness of any possibilities of truth there may be in the 
adverse opinions of others ; in the tendency to “put down” without 
investigation what does not please one; in the tendency to thrust 
one’s company on others; in want of candour; in muscular dogma- 
tism, placid or virulent—but the self-esteeming dogmatist is usually 
placid. It is the quality of those who are, to use the common 
expression, “on good terms with themselves.” No class has so 
generally manifested it as the sacerdotal class in every age. It is 
obvious that a man ought to be on good terms with himself to find 
the sacerdotal pretension sit lightly, or even endurably, on his 
shoulders ; while, again, the saeerdotal position must be particularly 
congenial to a nature which loves to dwell in those serener spheres 
where contradiction is never welcome, and arguments are, by the 
hypothesis of the situation, to be met by anathemas. 

Some time ago a German went about England “ making faces” in 
a frame, and attracted large audiences by his excellent physiognomical 
characterisations. Those who were so fortunate as to see him will 
probably remember two of his happiest types: “ze religious man” 
and “ze dogmateek man.” Both these types, as this German repre- 
sented them, had large self-esteem. Of course the class who are 
called “ religious” is a very varied class, and it would be very absurd 
to affirm that all religious persons have plenty of self-esteem. But Self- 
esteem is undoubtedly a quality that is apt to flourish in religious 
enclosures, And a light is struck upon its real nature when it 
comes into collision with the same quality in the irreligious. Self- 
esteem was very large in Robert Burns (as anybody may see who will 
compare his portrait with a phrenological bust) ; the quality is offen- 
sively prominent not only in his blustering, over-bearing, often 
utterly false and theatric letters, but in his poems, and especially 
in those which are intended to cut the combs of the “ unco guid.” 
It may be taken as a general rule that “self-abasement” and Self- 
esteem go together. There was never yet on this earth a man given 
to crying up the excellence of humility ; nay, there was never a man 
who conspicuously practised the virtue of humility, who was not 
essentially a man of lange Self-esteem. There is no paradox here,— 
far from it; where Self-esteem is wanting, the manis shy, diffident, 
self-suspicious, whatever you please ; only not “humble.” Humility 
is the virtue of the proud. Those who manifest a genius for licking 
the floor, wearing hair-shirts, and otherwise doing penance, are in- 
variably tyrants. 
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Self-esteem is nearly always large in “benevolent” people. Philan- 
thropists as a class have it strongly marked. Robert Owen, pére, 
had no end of it! The same rule applies to the majority (of course, 
not all) of very sociable persons,—women excepted. Sometimes 
extreme gregariousness is the result of mere child-like simplicity of 
heart ; but the combination is not quite usual. Sometimes you 
have the three things altogether. Colonel Newcome had well-marked 
Self-esteem. 

Of course where Self-esteem is well developed, it will show itself 
more plainly in the absence of culture than with it. It is start- 
lingly strong, as a rule, among the gregarious poor. There is, pro- 
bably, more instinctive Self-esteem among working-men and their 
wives than in all the other classes of English society put together. 
It is probable (personally, I should say it is certain) that if you were 
to take a dozen well-fed, well-bred families of one of the best sections 
of society in England ; see that they. married only amongst each other; 
and gradually lower the quality of their food, their housing, and their 
education, you would find in the third or fourth generation a greatly 
increased development of Self-esteem. Much is said of the willingness 
of the poor to help each other, and it is all true and very affecting ; but 
we shall go astray if we omit to notice the “bumptious” vindic- 
tiveness and the strong sense of “dignity” which characterise the 
majority of them. It is quite true that that poor fellow Jim, of 
Sweep’s Corner, is ready to lend that other poor fellow Jack, of the 
same neighbourhood, sixpence to-day ; but it is also true that when 
to-morrow Jack declines to lend Jim sixpence, Jim will be only too 
ready, on the spot and without inquiry, to let fly at Jack, and break 
his jaw for him. 

The organ of Self-esteem is, as a rule, large in Humanitarians of 
every school,—St. Simonians, Fourierists, Communists, Comtists,— 
all who draw up or delight in paper constitutions for governing the 
human race. 

The organ of Self-esteem is, as a rule, well marked in Foresters, 
political Teetotallers, and indeed, all lovers of organisations which 
(1) have very exclusive pretensions ; or (2), which seek to impose 
fresh restrictions upon others. Indeed many a reader of these lines 
will know by experience that the good qualities of teetotal servants are 
apt to be rendered worse than nugatory by their intolerable self- 
conceit. You will find teetotal propagandists, calling themselves 
intelligent and religious, who do not hesitate to ply children with 
tracts and fly-sheets in which “moderate drinkers,”—that is, their 
own friends and relatives,—are described as the accomplices of mur- 
derers and other vile persons. And you will be more fortunate than 
I have ever happened to be, if you succeed in convincing such 
persons that they deserve to be horsewhipped. 
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Self-esteem is different from Self-sufficience ; that is the quality of 
a stoic, or a hero; and though it may be associated with irreligion, 
is not necessarily, or even probably, affiliated to self-satisfaction or 
self-content. 

Again, Self-esteem has not necessarily anything to do with stead- 
fastness of conviction, or warmth of assertion, though both these are 
constantly taken, by those in whom self-esteem is large, for the effects 
of pride. Those who are not in the habit of thinking closely, and of 
referrmg everything to first principles, have no idea of the swift 
certainty with which trained minds arrive at conclusions. Not 
seeing, and, indeed, not being in the least capable of understanding 
the process, they take the result for a sign of self-conceit. They are, 
in fact, just repeating the blunder of the savage, who suspects 
witchcraft or treachery when he finds the civilized man can read a 
letter and draw conclusions from it. Confidence in conclusions once 
reasoned out is inevitable to a thinking mind. The mark of Self- 
esteem is not reliance on one’s own logic for one’s own ends, but the 
desire to carry out that logic to its practical issues in defiance of 
the ends or opinions of others, 

On the whole, it may be said that, except when the question is of 
devices to gain power, the most distinctive mark of Self-esteem is the 
absence of solicitousness. The Self-esteeming man, as we said before, 
is on good terms with himself, and has nothing to ask of you. He 
will take what he can get by the use of force, direct or indirect, and 
rejoice in his own prowess ; but, to return to the point from which 
we startea, that kind of inquisitive self-consciousness which prompts 
the only autobiographies that are worth reading is quite incompatible 


with much Self-esteem. 
Henry Houpeacu. 
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THE MISOGYNIST. 
* Tl était un jeune homme Wun bien beau passé,” 
—— 


I. 


Wuen first he sought our haunts, he wore 
His locks in Hamlet-style ; 

His brow with thought was “ sicklied o’er,”— 
We rarely saw him smile ; 

And e’en when none were looking on, 

His air was always woe-begone. 


Il, 


He kept, I know, his bosom bare 
To imitate Jean Paul ; 

His almost only topics were 
Esthetics, Fate, and Soul ;— 

Although at times, but not for long, 

He bowed his Intellect to song. 


III, 


He served, he said, a Muse of Tears ; 
I know his verses breathed 
A fine funereal air of biers, 
And objects cypress-wreathed ;— 
Indeed, his tried acquaintance fled 
An ode he named “ The Sheeted Dead.” 


IV. 


In these light moods, I call to mind, 
He darkly would allude 

To some dread sorrow undefined,— 
Some passion unsubdued ; 

Then break into a ghastly laugh 

And talk of Keats his epitaph. 





THE MISOGYNIST. 


Vv. 


He railed at Women’s faith as cant ; 
We thought him grandest when 

He named them “ Syren-shapes that chant 
On bleaching bones of Men ;”— 

Alas, not e’en the great go free 

From that insidious minstrelsy ! 


VI. 


His lot, he oft had used to urge, 
Lay on a lone Rock where 

Around Time-beaten bases surge 
The Waters of Derpair. 

We knew it true. We never knew 

What gentler ears he told it to. 


Vil, 


We, bound with him as brethren were, 
One-minded, celibate, 

Resolved to Thought and Diet spare 
Our lives to dedicate ;— 

We, truly, in no common sense 

Deserved his closer confidence ! 


vill. 


But soon, and yet, though soon, too late, 
We, sorrowing, sighed to find 

A gradual softness enervate 
That once superior mind, 

Until,—in full assembly met, 

He even mentioned Etiquette. 


Ix, 


The verse that we severe had known, 
Assumed a wanton air,— 
A fond effeminate monotone 
Of eyebrows, eyes, and hair ;— 
Not 760s stirred him now or vovs,— 
He read “The Angel in the House !” 





THE MISOGYNIST. 


x. 


And worse. He, once sublime to chaff, 
Grew whimsically sore 

If we but named a photograph 
We found him simpering o’er ; 

Or told how in his chambers lurked 

A waistcoat curiously worked, 


XI, 


Then worse again. He tried to dress, 
He trimmed his tragic mane, 
Announced at last—to our distress— 
He had not “ lived in vain ;” 
Thenceforth his one prevailing mood 
Became a base beatitude. 


XII. 


And, O Jean Paul, and Fate and Soul! 
We met him next grown stout, 
His throat with wedlock’s triple roll, 
*¢ All wool,” enwound about ; 
His very hat had changed its brim ! 
Our course was clear. We banished him. 
Austin Dosson. 





“A WILD COUNTRY.” 


—p——— 
I 


A preary day and a dreary prospect; the air is damp and chilly, and 
a thin misty rain is falling and slowly penetrating to the skin of the 
half-clothed little urchins, who are either crouching in the doorways, 
or wildly driving along their donkeys loaded with creels of turf. 

We are surveying this prospect from the window of the hotel, 
when the waiter suddenly appears and announces that the car is at 
the door waiting to convey us to our journey’s end. We find the 
landlord with a face fit to grace a funeral. From the moment of 
hearing our place of destination, he has looked upon us as raving 
mad, and has accordingly treated us with great forbearance, as people 
who are perhaps on the whole perfectly harmless, but not at all 
responsible for their actions. As for getting any information from 
him about the place, that is perfectly hopeless; when we approach 
the subject, he merely answers, “ Ah, it’s a wild country, sir!” sighs 
deeply, shrugs his shoulders, and walks off, evidently feeling that he 
has done his duty; and if we are rash enough to go after that, why 
we must take the consequences. Around him stand the ostler, the 
waiter, the boots, and about a dozen little ragged gorsoons, who stare 
with all their might and main at the strangers, scramble to obtain 
the few pence which are scattered amongst them, and utter a wild 
“ Ho-ho!” as the car rolls away ; the landlord’s parting sigh is wafted 
to us on the chilly wind, and has the effect of damping our dauntless 
spirits for at least one half of the day. So we roll out of the town of 
Ballyferry, in the county of Mayo, Ireland, and are soon speeding 
along westward towards the ocean. 

The beginning of the drive is scarcely very enjoyable, the misty 
rain falls unceasingly, and the chilly wind is gradually imparting 
rheumatic twinges through our bones; the country through which 
we are passing is truly “a wild country,” for the most part flat and 
boggy, and disfigured here and there by unsightly mounds of fresh 
cut turf, yet the recent rain has imparted a greenness and freshness 
to the small patches of pasture, and given tone and richness of colour 
to the little clumps of purple heather here and there dotted about 
the unsightly bogs, and the rich brown tinge of the somewhat sodden 
ground is greatly enhanced by the dark and lowering atmosphere ; 
not a hill 1s to be seen and not a tree ; nothing but a dark and dreary 
waste bordered on either side by a heavy mist and a threatening 
sky. 
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We are on our way to Storport, a little village which, to use the 
words of an advertisement, “is pleasantly situated on the north- 
west coast of Ireland, famous for its excellent shooting, fishing, and 
boating, and commanding an extensive view of the Atlantic Ocean.” 

Seduced by these enticing words, we have been induced to leave 
our snug little abode in the metropolis, and have set out with heroic 
hearts to try life in the wilds of Erris. But we have not been many 
hours in Ballyferry, the nearest point attainable by rail, and fifty 
long miles from our destination, when our ardour is considerably 
damped by the dreary prognostics of O‘Shaughnessy, the innkeeper, 
and his various retinue. Even the driver of the car seems to be 
affected while under his master’s eye ; but directly we turn the corner 
which shuts the hotel from sight, his spirits rise considerably, he 
cracks his whip, shouts, whistles, yells, and we speed along like 
lightning,—soon to be joined by an excited Irishman, dressed in a 
blue bob-tail coat with brass buttons, knee-breeches, and a brimless 
chimneypot hat, who is smoking a very dirty short pipe, and is seated 
on the back of a donkey. An exciting race ensues, our driver cracks 
his whip and whistles, the Irishman brandishes on high his shillelagh, 
and shouts and screams at the top of his voice, and we rattle along in 
a perfect shower of mud and rain ; the little donkey keeps up bravely, 
and, once or twice is on the point of leaving us behind altogether ; 
but at last, after a short but sharp ride, with a defiant wave of the 
shillelagh, Pat disappears down an adjoining road. After this little 
exciting incident, the drive becomes rather dreary and uninteresting ; 
the thick mist shuts out any view we might have of the surrounding 
country ; the driver seems to lose all his spirit, but he still endeavours 
in a moody way to urge the horses on. Hoping to put a little life 
into him, we hand him a drink from our flask, and tell him to take 
it easy, as the horses are perhaps rather tired after their late race, 
but he has evidently no intention of letting them “take it easy,” for he 
whips and shouts louder than ever ; then he turns to us, and breath- 
lessly exclaims,— 

“Faith, sir, the lazy beasts must make better speed than they’re 
doing, or we'll never reach the river before night.” 

“Well, suppose we don’t,—it’s not such a dreadful place, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Troth, it is though,” he answers emphatically; “ the river is tidal, 
and when it’s swollen with the rain, the currents are strong enough 
to sweep the horses off their legs. It’s a dangerous place, steep hills 
on both sides, and a rough broken road—one false step would maybe 
lead to your death. Did ye not hear about it in Ballyferry?” 

“Not a word. Have you ever crossed it before?” 

“Only once. I was taking some young colleens across—it was 
these ponies I had—when we got into the water, one of the traces 
broke, and the whole weight fell on the one pony. It was a mercy 
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she was a quiet and a strong beast, and she managed to carry us 
through. It had been a dry season, and the water was low, and the 
tide was out, or, Lord! I think we should have been killed, for the 
poor beast could never have stood against the current with such a 
load on her back.” 

“ And do you think it ismuch swollen to-day?” 

“Faith I do, for not one dry day have we seen for eight weeks ; but 
we'll just stop here and ask about it froma man I know.” 

Suiting the action to the word he accordingly pulls up before a 
little thatched cottage which stands on the roadside and calls out 
some mystical sentence in Irish. After this has been repeated once 
or twice, a queer, smoke-dried-looking old man makes his appearance, 
and answers in the same mystical tongue. A conversation thereupon 
ensues, which, to judge from the despairing looks of the driver, is 
scarcely of an agreeable nature. At last he explains to us that things 
look as black as they can possibly be: the tide is in, the river is 
dreadfully swollen by the recent rain, and we most probably won’t be 
able to cross before midnight, when the tide will be out. At any rate 
we decide to go on and examine for ourselves, as we may after all 
be able to get through, and if the worst comes we must just camp on 
the banks until daybreak. So after again receiving the cheering 
information, “It’s to a wild country your honour’s goin’,” we once 
more speed on our way. 

As the weather still shows no signs of clearing, we roll ourselves 
comfortably in our rugs and prepare to take a slight doze; but just 
as we are falling into a quiet sleep, we are suddenly called back to 
this fretful world by a frightful babble of voices and the car coming 
to a full stop. On looking up to ascertain the cause of the delay 
we see that we are close on the banks of a river which rushes down 
with great force between two steep hills. On the opposite bank are 
about half-a-dozen ragged-looking Irishmen, wildly gesticulating and 
shouting out some unintelligible words which are almost drowned in 
the roar of the waters. We look around to the driver for an ex- 
planation, but he has disappeared from the box, and is down at the 
water’s edge answering his Irish friends in their own wild way. Our 
first fears are at once confirmed—+this is the river ; but how are we 
to cross it? It is so swollen by the continual rain and the full tide, 
that it will be almost impossible for the horses to get through. With 
a quickly beating heart we anxiously watch the faces of the men as 
they carry on their mystical conversation. Then one of them com- 
mences to sound the passage, by sticking in a long stick. This pro- 
ceeding is not of the slightest use, however, as he can’t reach half 
a yard beyond the bank ; but it evidently satisfies his companions, for, 
after a little more shouting and waving, the driver returns and 
announces his intention of crossing. 

“The men think we had better make a dash at it,” he says, “and 
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we'll maybe come through safe—for if we wait for days we'll never 
have a better chance.” 

“ But do you think those men are to be trusted?” we ask. 

“Faith, are they no, sir?” he answers, indignantly; “ they’ve all 
the O’Donnell blood in their veins, and if I bade them lift the ponies 
and carry them over, they’d never refuse me !” 

Silenced at once by this proof of clannish fidelity we allow him to 
prepare the car, and, when all is ready, we screw up our courage to 
the highest pitch and bravely take our seat by his side. The horses 
go down the hill at a spanking rate, and so steep is the descent that 
once or twice we feel that the car will certainly be overturned ; but 
the ruggedness of the road acts as a sort of drag and saves us ‘om 
any catastrophe. Then we enter the river—such a splashing, jolting, 
and shouting, was never heard ! only the horses’ backs are above water, 
and the car is half buried. However, they bring us safely through, 
gallop furiously up the steep ascent beyond, never once pausing until 
they stand panting and steaming on the top of the hill. We glance 
back and shudder at the awful place through which we have come ; 
then we inquire how far it is to Storport. 

“ Ten miles,” is the quiet reply ; “‘ but there is a little shebeen close 
by where we will take a rest.” 

The shebeen referred to is a tiny thatched hut standing in a road- 
side bog. When we first enter the room the turf smoke is so thick 
that we can see nothing, but after a few moments our eyes grow 
more accustomed to it and we can discern the bright flames of a 
fire which is burning in the middle of the room, the smoke issuing 
through a hole in the roof. Over the fire is a large black cauldron, 
suspended upon a thick black iron chain which hangs from the rafters, 
and around it squat on their hams about half-a-dozen old women, 
with their elbows on their knees, all smoking short clay pipes very 
black with age, and chattering away in Irish. 

The whole scene forcibly reminds us of the Witch Scene in 
“Macbeth,” only the cauldron, instead of containing some mystic 
spell, is filled with substantial potatoes, 

The floor of the other half of the room is strewn with straw, on 
which repose two pigs, two cows, 2 sheep, a horse, and any number of 
hens. 

We speedily escape into the fresh air to examine the state of the 
weather and the country. The thin misty rain is still falling, but the 
lowering sky has begun to clear and to show signs of fine weather 
coming. The country is of the same flat and boggy description as it 

.has been ‘throughout the journey, nothing to enliven the scene, not 
even a stone wall to vary the monotony of the desert land—all is 
“‘ dull, flat, and unprofitable ;” the very road is almost a bog, so sodden 
is it by the continual rain, and outside the door of the hut the pigs 
and ducks are waddling in the mire! The prospect so damps our 
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spirits that we hail with joy the appearance of the horses. They are 
led by an old man dressed in the usual bob-tail coat and brimless hat, 
who addresses us with a queer mixture of dignity and respect. 

“You're going to Storport, sir?” he says, touching his brimless 
hat in a dignified, military-manner. 

“Yes.” 

“It’s a wild country, sir!” 

We turn our eyes on the surrounding prospect. “If it’s wilder than 
this,” we involuntarily exclaim, “ it must be wild indeed! ” 

“You see, sir,” he continues, “ here we lie nice and low, and the 
wind can’t very well get at us, but in troth, sir, aj Storport-——” 

We hear no more, for, driven to desperation by the reiteration of 
these dreary prophecies, we jump into the car and drive away. The 
dismal weather gradually clears off, and ere long we get a peep of 
sunshine. The land is less sodden, and here and there it is relieved 
by little grassy hillocks. As we roll along the hillocks gradually 
disappear, and are replaced by fine heathery hills, and ere long we 
are aroused by the joyful words, “This is Storport, sir!” and we 
catch our first sight of the little village. One glance convinces us 
that our time has been well spent. The bad effects of the dreary 
prophecies which we have heard everywhere on the road, vanish from 
our minds as we approach the quiet little haven of beauty which 
opens out before our delighted gaze. ; 


ll. 


Tue small cluster of huts which bears the dignified title of “The 
Village” stands upon a grassy hillock, about two hundred yards from 
the sea-shore. A magnificent range of hills runs for miles inland, 
and almost entirely surrounds it ; and, exactly opposite, stretching 
far out into the sea, and partly cutting off the sweep of the open 
ocean, is Erris Head. 

A sandy bar, formed by the incessant washing of the sea upon 
the soft sand, stretches from the cliffs on either side, and forms a 
sort of breakwater, keeping the little bay within in a state of com- 
parative calm; and so effectual is it, that even in the roughest winter 
weather when outside, the rollers and breakers are raging wildly, 
and the spray is dashing about the rocks and over the summits of 
the cliffs, the bay within is comparatively still, and one might use 
a small boat with perfect safety. It is impossible, however, to cross 
the bar until the waves have entirely subsided, and sunk into a 
glassy calm. 

There are two estuaries, one on either side of the village, which 
extend for miles inland, winding and turning among the hills. At 
high tide they swell into magnificent fjords or arms of the sea, but 
at low water they sink into insignificant stretches of mud and 
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rivulets; and sometimes, especially during the spring tides, it is 
possible to walk across the strand dry shod. 

It is then that the population flock down, spade in hand, and dig 
vigorously among the sand for the little sand eels. The people have 
neither fishing smacks nor skiffs ; the boats generally used for fishing 
purposes being called “curraghs,” that is, the bare skeleton of a boat 
covered with thickly tarred calico or tanned skin. In shape they 
very much resemble the Norwegian skiffs, being rounded and coming 
to a sharp point at either end. They draw almost no water, and 
are so light that one would almost think a puff of wind would 
blow them away; but they are very swift, and will face, when 
well managed, a tremendous sea. They carry no sail, but they 
are easily rowed, requiring only one man when an ordinary boat 
would need the strength of three. They are almost the only boats 
used by the fishermen, who have acquired great skill in the manage- 
ment of them, and will take them out to sea and come through 
a tremendous storm in safety, when in another boat they would 
be lost. 

After we have been for some days located in Storport, we manage 
to secure a curragh, and with a crew of four sturdy men we set out 
for a row “ round the cliffs.” 

The day is fine. The little village lies basking in a golden 
blaze of sunshint ; far away the ranges of hills are wrapt in a hazy 
mist, their jagged crags and rounded summits clearly discernible 
against a blueish-grey sky. The wild waters of the Atlantic are 
hushed in stately calm, and mirrored in the glassy surface are the 
surrounding cliffs. Not a ripple is on the bar as we glide gently 
over it, and not a sound is heard save the splash, splash, of the oars 
as we silently sit and enjoy the beauty of the scene. 

The gaunt, grey cliffs loom darkly above us as we paddle about at 
their base, noiselessly entering various little creeks and corners, 
and tiny secluded bays, where the sand larks are wading, as if for 
coolness, in the shallow sparkling water which softly ripples over the 
silvern sand. 

Further on, we enter a narrow passage, cut between two enormous 
cliffs, one of which points, needle-like, up to the cloudless sky. The 
water below is black; but the cliffs at first appear to be as white 
as snow. A second glance, however, shows hundreds and thou- 
sands of sea-gulls sitting quietly upon their nests, which are 
built upon the small pieces of rock projecting from the face of the 
cliff. The little downy heads of the young ones constantly appear 
over the edges of the nests and receive cheering chirps from the 
fond old birds who are so carefully guarding them. 

Our approach has been so sudden and so silent that we remain for 
some time unobserved, and even when their quick eyes catch sight 
of us the birds seem in no way disturbed, and evidently have not the 
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slightest intention of deserting their posts. A random shot fired in 
the air soon brings them down in one white shower, but after whirling 
and screaming for some little time, they very composedly settle again 
on their nests, 

Leaving the gulls to the undisturbed possession of the cliff, we pass 
on out of the passage and strike out to sea, and after about an hour’s 
good rowing we come in sight of “ Goat Island.” 

It is a solitary island rising up to an enormous height above the 
leve! of the sea. It is entirely unpopulated, save for the great flocks 
of sea-birds which yearly build their nests in the enormous caverns 
hollowed out of the rock. As we approach, a sharp jagged crag 
bends above us ; but, detecting malice in the attitude, we hurry on, and 
fortunately escape an enormous boulder which is suddenly detached 
and rolls with a tremendous crash into the sea. Next we entera 
passage which, as we proceed, broadens out into a good-sized channel, 
and we find ourselves in what would be an enormous cavern if it had 
another roof than the clear bluesky. Here the surge is so great that 
our frail curragh is in a fair way of being upset, when one of the 
men, intending to make her secure, jumps airily out on to the rocks, 
misses his footing, and gently disappears beneath the surface of the 
water! We begin seriously to think that our expedition will have a 
tragic ending, for the surge is so great, the passage so narrow, and 
the curragh so crank, that our means of assisting him seem small 
indeed, but the men, more accustomed to such mishaps, are of a dif- 
ferent opinion. Two of them coolly secure the end ofa rope and 
lightly leap out on to the rocks, leaving the third in the boat, who, 
when the unfortunate victim appears on the surface, slips a noose 
under his arm-pits, and he is gently hauled out on to the rocks, very 
little, if any, the worse for his bath. 

After this little exciting incident we land and examine the rocks. 
They rise up to such a height that the brain turns dizzy when we try 
to decipher the tiny specks which are floating above, like gnats in the 
sun-ray. As they descend, the shrill whistle of the curlew reaches 
our ear ; we crouch in a corner, but the wary birds are not to be de- 
ceived, their quick eyes soon see the danger, and with a taunting cry 
of “ Curlew!” they disappear round a corner of the rock. . 

Slowly, very slowly, we make our way along the slippery rocks, now 
going down on our knees and passing some dangerous bit on all-fours, 
now seizing a small projecting piece of stone and holding on for very 
life, while our feet search for a cranny among the slippery seaweed 
below. Thus we pass along, avoiding any mishap, until we come to an 
opening in the rock and we enter a low narrow passage, apparently 
leading into the interior of the island. Here the air is damp and 
chilly, our voices have a hollow unearthly sound, and it is so dark 
that we have to grope our way. As we proceed, the passage broadens 
and faint streaks of light appear ; next we hear the deep-drawn breath- 
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ing of the waters; then we are gladdened with a burst of broad sun- 
light and we find ourselves approaching an enormous cavern. 

The channel here is considerably broader than the last ; and the 
cave is open at either end. About midway in the channel is a good- 
sized weedy reef, which is covered with great black seals. Our ap- 
pearance causes a general panic and they all rush down to the water 
and swim about like dogs. We gaze around and examine every 
creek and cavern within our reach, but we can discover nothing ; all is 
quiet and peaceful as a tomb. Our voices echo through the vault and 
our footsteps give forth a hollow unearthly sound. Not a living thing is 
visible in this enormous cavern until we fire a shot; and then, as if by 
magic, the whole air is filled with birds. Puffins, sea-gulls, guillemots, 
and any number of others that we cannot recognise, swarm about us 
and make the air resound with their screams ;—but they have a duty 
to perform, they have hungry little ones up there in the nests 
awaiting their return; so, after a few wild turns they all disappear, 
leaving the place as quiet and peaceful as before. 

Having seen all there is to be seen, we wend cur way slowly back 
through the dark passage and embark on board the “ curragh.” 

Ere we finally push off and take a last farewell of Goat Island—'tis 
twilight. The silence of night has fallen on land and sea, the weird 
cry of the sea-birds ring with strange echoes through the night. The 
enormous cliffs, magnified by the dim light, tower up like gaunt 
spectres from the glassy waters which wash unceasingly about their 
feet, and the heavens are sparkling in all their starry radiance. 

Ever and anon, as we pass noiselessly along the cliffs, we are startled 
by a great flutter of wings ; and some frightened sea-bird, awakened 
from his slumbers by the splashing of the oars, passes so close to us 
that his wing almost brushes our cheek and his shrill cries resound 
with strange echoes through the night as he fades slowly away. 

As we leap on to the shore at Storport we are accosted by an old 
man, who implores us to go with him to see his daughter who is sick. 
There is no doctor in the village, he says, and he thinks we may know 
how to cure her. We must come at once, or she may die before we 
reach the house. 

_ We follow him for about a mile over the hills, stumbling through 

the darkness, and tumbling in and out of miserable bog-holes, until 
we stand before a low thatched hut, surrounded with mud and 
dirt. 

When we enter, the smoke is so thick that we can see nothing, but 
we hear the grunting of pigs, the babbling of old hags, and the moans 
of the sick woman, and next we are startled by the lowing of a cow 
which is standing at our side. The smell which meets us is so offen- 
sive that we are on the point of rushing again into the fresh air, but 
remembering the poor woman who is helplessly lying there, and to 
whom we may be of some service, we strengthen up our failing spirit 
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and keep our stand. By-and-by the smoke clears and we can dis- 
tinctly see all the objects in the room. 

In a corner stands a dilapidated four-post bedstead, which, to our 
amazement, is unoccupied ; but on the floor before the fire is strewn 
a little straw and on this lies the sick woman, looking pale as death 
and uttering feeble moans. Around her squat the hags, some on the 
floor, some on benches, and one is actually sitting upon the upturned 
black cauldron! They are all smoking, weeping, and waiting for the 
sufferer to die, without lifting a finger either to try and save her, or 
to alleviate her sufferings in any way. Behind the women stands a 
group of men, commenting in audible whispers upon her ghastly look 
and the certainty of her death,—all of which remarks are followed by 
a feeble moan from the sufferer! We approach to see if we can do 
anything to relieve her ; but faugh ! the smell is so great that we un- 
consciously draw back. The rags which she has upon her and the 
rags which are thrown over her, are positively decayed with filth. 
After she has been washed and put upon a clean bed we are enabled 
to ascertain her real state ; we find that there is not much wrong ; 
and with the aid of soap and water and a few simple drugs, we soon 
make an entire cure of her. 

But alas ! little do we guess the awful consequences of this simple 
deed. The news of our success has spread rapidly, and we are wildly 
called upon to cure the village sick. Scores of sufferers daily sur- 
round the little cabin in which we dwell, some on donkeys, some on 
ponies, and others in carts ; and now and then we are requested to 
visit a patient who is too far gone to be removed from the straw on 
which he or she lies. But fortunately for us these occasions are of 
very rare occurrence ; were they more frequent, we should resign our 
post and fly ignominiously from the village, for the cause of half the 
diseases is the filth and dirt in which the people live. Soap and 
water and clean garments are our principal remedies, and are in most 
cases marvellously successful. 

The ignorance of the population is pitiful. There is not a man, 
woman, or child in the whole village who is able to read a single 
sentence or to form a letter. They are not ambitious ; they are con- 
tent to live on as their fathers did before them, to cut and gather 
turf, and to cultivate a small piece of ground which is rented with 
each hut. The spirit of enterprise never once rises in their dull and 
listless dispositions. They plod through their lives without the 
slightest variation or enlightenment, and then quietly fall to sleep, 
leaving their children to pursue the same course after them. 

Yet, with all their faults, they are very generous and kind-hearted. 
The stranger is always made welcome to their hearth and board, and 
if they receive a kindness, however slight, they always endeavour to 
make an ample return. 

The only little bit of deception in which they indulge is the 
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making of Potheen or mountain-dew, although there is in the village 
a barrack full of military-looking policemen. Despite the fact that 
several illicit stills are yearly found and seized, and their owners 
compelled to pay the heavy fine of six pounds, the authorities have 
not been able to stop the sale or manufacture of this contraband 
article. 

Late in the autumn, when the grain is all gathered in and thrashed, 
and the distillers are prepared to set about their work, a little herd- 
boy ard a dog are stationed on a hill commanding a view of the whole 
country. When any dangerous-looking party is seen approaching, the 
dog is sent back to the house to warn his master, and no matter at 
what stage of the process he has arrived, whether the grain is merely 
steeped and dried, or whether the whiskey is completely finished, it is 
all scattered to the winds. But the fluid is not traded in to any 
great extent ; it is made principally for home use to keep out the cold 
in the winter time, when the snow is thickly covering the frozen 
ground, and the cold north-wester is blowing in from the storm-tossed 
sea. Poor, half-frozen creatures! what would life be worth to them 
without this one comfort? It is the delight, the excitement, and the 
only one luxury of their lives! A solitary people, in a solitary waste, 
living with their pigs and cattle in wretched little mud huts, their 
only clothing a few dirty rags, and their only food potatoes, who 
could deny them this one drop of comfort ? 

As summer fades slowly away and winter approaches, the sea be- 
comes boisterous, and an unceasing roar fills the ears. The fierce 
rollers of the Atlantic dash wildly upon the sand and around the 
jagged cliffs, which stand like gaunt spectres towering up midst a 
perfect shower of foam, while the green sward above is sparkling with 
the radiance of a thousand gems. The air is crisp and sharp, and 
the frozen ground crackles and glistens beneath the feet. The 
estuaries are perfectly alive with birds. Swarms of wild duck and 
widgeon are paddling leisurely about, the golden plover are run- 
ning and pecking about the sand, flocks of wild geese lighting on the 
promontories beyond, and sea-gulls and terns are hovering in the 
clear frosty air. The long range of hills stretches in one jet black line 
along the clear horizon; and the tiny thatched hamlets, which are 
dotted here and there on the hillsides like tiny sea-birds crouching 
for shelter midst thick clumps of purple heather, are thrown out and 
glorified by the clear frosty background. 

But such weather as this is not common in Storport. Ere long 
the chilly mist descends and enfolds the hills in its clammy mantle, 
the sky becomes heavy and threatening, the wind roars, and the hail- 
storms rage wildly and beat fiercely about the tiny tottering cabins, 
freezing the blood of the half-clothed little gorsoons who are playing 
about in the mire. This is real winter weather ! this is the weather 
for the sportsman to come and commit frightful ravages amongst 
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those swarms of wild birds which are daily flocking in over the tem- 
pestuous sea ; this is the time for him to visit Storport, when it is 
lying like a frightened child rocked in the cradle of the tempest ! 

A crash and a whirl ! and we are speeding away from the little 
village where we have spent so many happy months. We glance 
back with loving eyes for one last look, and see it crouching on the 
fringe of a tempestuous sea, wildly beaten upon by wind and rain ; 
it becomes dimmer and dimmer; then it entirely fades away in a 
perfect whirlwind of hail and foam. We utter an involuntary sigh 
as we reluctantly turn our eyes elsewhere, for never once have we 
had cause to regret that we were induced to try a brief period of life 
in “A Wild Country.” 

Harriett Jay. 





A CAREER OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 


—_e— 


WHEN, some time time ago, Mr. Auberon Herbert announced his 
intention of retiring from the representation of Nottingham, he was 
reported to have given as one of his reasons that he believed he could 
serve his country better outside of Parliament than in it. Perhaps 
his words, as quoted, were even more general, and implied that for 
sincere, cultivated, and thoughtful politicians of the better class, a 
new practical question had arisen. At all events, it seems plain that 
one cannot much longer help asking whether some of the ability and 
earnestness, which have latterly found their way into Parliament only 
to be stultified or submerged, might not’more usefully be employed in 
attempting to educate the public opinion of those who return the 
so-called representatives. 

Among the earliest results of the general election scramble just now 
concluded were some which must have surprised even those who took 
the least hopeful view of the chances of what is called Liberalism. 
Mr. Fawcett, Mr. White, Mr. W. Fowler, Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Otway, 
Mr, Eykyn, and Mr. J. D. Lewis were among the very best of the 
advanced school; they had most of them special claims upon the 
gratitude of Liberals; and their exclusion from Parliament is a mis- 
fortune in itself,—not to raise any question about the gentlemen who 
have taken their places, Liberal newspapers may do their best to 
shut their eyes and the eyes of their readers to the fact, but there 
is no doubt that under the extended suffrage, with the ballot, Repre- 
sentative Government is on its trial in a very different sense from that 
in which Prince Albert used the words, and that just now the evidence 
in its favour is not so flattering as could be desired. 

In the meantime every separate clique in the country with a 
political crotchet of its own has some sort of propaganda, and exerts 
itself to put the screw upon candidates who come forward seeking 
places in Parliament. The idea of a representative tends more and 
more to become merged in that of a mere delegate sent up to repre- 
sent a patchwork of coercive crotchets, On the whole, it is come to 
this, that there is nothing which is so ill-represented in Parliament 
now as the better intelligence and better feeling of the country which 
has to be governed by it. 

It must surely have occurred to some people to ask why it is 
that the electors of all grades should be left to educate themselves 
in politics, with such help as the newspapers afford them. In appear- 
ing to a School-Board summons, not long ago, a mother pleaded that 
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the little boy who was in question was out at a situation, and read 
newspapers. ‘ Reads newspapers, does he?” said Mr. Ingham ; “ why 
he'll bea philosopher. That’s getting knowledge at the fountain-head !” 
And the boy was excused from attending school. Now this is all 
very well, but why should the newspapers be left to do it unassisted ? 
The advocates of certain political changes do not leave it to their own 
special periodicals to educate their public: they keep up active and 
energetic systems of propagandism by committees, public meetings. 
and otherwise, and nobody opposes them. To take only one instance. 
The advocates of a Maine Liquor Law in England (for that is what 
they really are) pursue their work of lecturing and proselytising with 
the greatest zeal, mainly among the ill-educated and less intelligent 
classes. They say just what they please to the poor, and nobody 
contradicts them, either in their physiology or their political philo- 
sophy. They urge, for example, that the real reason why the Maine 
Law breaks down, practically at least in the United States, is that 
the penalties are not nearly severe enough ; and the more educated 
classes stand by with their hands folded, while these fanatics are 
using their powerful organizations and their immense funds, with all 
that peculiar energy, discipline, and skill which seem to come natural 
to “the stupid party” of whatever kind. Numerous other instances 
of political and social propagandism might be mentioned, though that 
is the most striking on the list. 

But why, in the meantime, should the Philosophy and Criticism of 
Politics be left alone, except as studies for the intelligent and culti- 
vated few? Why, when the air is hot with collision of political 
crotchets, should the general principles which ought to govern all 
legislative discussions be left aside, without any attempt to make 
them “ understanded of the people” in an easy way? It is not easy 
to answer the question. Unfortunately there are other questions 
which it would not be easy to answer. For example, How should 
it be done? and who is to do it? That it should be done by 
the living voice is clear, and that many an able man would be 
better employed in lecturing on political first principles than in 
giving occasional votes, making occasional speeches, and then getting 
sat down upon, at Westminster, is also clear. But it is probable that 
neither Mr. Fawcett nor Mr. Jacob Bright would look kindly upon a 
proposal to stump the country at his own expense in order to attempt 
to drive a few notions of political justice into the heads of unsavoury 
crowds. Yet it is certain that something of the kind needs doing, and 
also that only men with some political prestige would, at first, stand 
a chance of being listened to. Is it not, however, possible that if a 
few men of high calibre were to start the game, others might follow 
it up? Lectures on political philosophy generally, as well as on 
political economy, the machinery of government, the best methods 
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of securing legislative progress, and so forth, might be made 
thoroughly popular and abundantly interesting. They would, in 
fact, be lectures on history and on current affairs, illuminated by 
the fitting generalisations. If an association were formed, under 
good auspices, for a propagandism of this kind, it would not fail for 
want of such subscriptions as were necessary. At least it ought not. 
We are all such losers by the political ignorance of the electoral 
“masses,” that a handsome annual contribution to carry a little 
knowledge to their very doors would pay, and public-spirited men 
of the requisite faculties might do much more good by helping to 
set such a movement going, than by getting into Parliament, with the 
moral certainty of being squeezed aside in a mob of moneyed 
mediocrities, who have gone in for the honour of the position and 
are the mere delegates of quarrelling mobs. 

We cut out of a weekly newspaper in August, 1868, a paragraph from 
an article which we believe was entitled “ Election Pledges, and One 
Pledge More,” the general idea of the writer being, apparently, to 
ridicule the manner in which crocheteers of different orders en- 
deavoured, by extracting pledges, to turn “representatives” into 
mere mouth-pieces. Indeed, the writer quoted, with emphatic ap- 
proval, a well-known passage from Mr. Mill’s “Representative Govern- 
ment :”— 

“In that falsely-called democracy,” says Mr. Mill, “ which is really 
the exclusive rule of the operative classes . . . the only escape 
from class legislation in its narrowest, and political ignorance in its 
most dangerous form, would lie in such disposition as the uneducated 
might have to choose educated representatives, and to defer to their 
opinions.” 

And the writer of the article then related the following story :— 

“‘ Yesterday, at St. James’s Hall, the honourable member for West- 
minster severely castigated a meeting of his constituents, whom he 
had summoned for the purpose of putting them right as to certain 
particulars in which, as will be remembered, they had recently criti- 
cised his Parliamentary conduct. The learned gentleman held the 
assembly spell-bound for two hours, while he explained to them the 
first principles of pure and applied political science ; after which he 
conducted a short examination of his pupils, encouraging the timid, 
repressing the froward, and admirably bringing out the latent capa- 
cities of the attentive. It is plain that the learned gentleman isa 
great master of what our German friends call pedagogik, and several 
intelligent-looking shopkeepers answered exceedingly well. After 
having made the electors in general conscious of their ignorance, Mr. 
Mill proceeded to rebuke their presumption, showing them, in the 
words of his treatise ‘On Liberty,’ that ‘on any matter not self-evident, 
there are ninety-nine persons totally incapable of judging of it for one 
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who is capable :’ which seemed to give great satisfaction to the meeting. 
One pork-butcher, one lawyer’s clerk, and one licensed victualler, were 
recalcitrant ; but their pursuits may perhaps account for their indo- 
cility, and the majority of the electors promised by a show of heads, 
standing up uncovered at the word of command, never to do it again. 
Several voters went home much depressed. Other members of Par- 
liament have announced their intention of following the example set by 
the learned gentleman in these lectures.” 

The writer then went on to say :— 

“We do not believe the above was, or ever will be, an extract from 
a morning paper, although we do know that Mr. Mill is reported to 
have said at St. James’s Hall, the other day, that the hands of the 
men who were now to be sent to Parliament ‘ must not be tied up, for 
the public required to be represented by men who could tell them 
what was to be done, not they them.’ ” 

Now, we believe Mr. Mill is the only candidate who ever openly 
told the electors this; and it is not a view of the subject which will 
ever command much attention, unless our representative system as it 
stands be supplemented by some kind of machinery for a plebiscitum, 
in which class opinion, of every kind, including, of course, the opinion 
of the cultivated classes, should be registered for what it is. But, 
meanwhile, the question of a career out of Parliament such as we 
have hinted at remains open for patriotic and capable men who have 
leisure. It certainly seems very absurd that no pains should have 
been taken to keep the Liberal sentiment of the country well in- 
structed during the last four or five years, when it is a fact which 
must have been known to all sensitive minds, that a strong reaction 
against Mr. Gladstone and his coadjutors set in very long ago. Let 
us look back a little. 

At the end of 1869 or the beginning of 1870 we assert that there 
was visible the commencement of a distinct reaction among the lower 
portions of the middle class, and also among the poor, (strange as 
that may seem) in favour of the Conservative party. We say “party” 
because it would be nonsense to speak of the “ principles” of “ the 
residuum.” The persons, however, who may be supposed to come 
under that description have a natural leaning towards Conservative 
ways of looking at things ; or, at least, are easily swayed towards them. 
A few, a very few, writers of the Liberal school have been steadfastly 
maintaining, ever since the last parliament was returned, that the 
majority of those who were enfranchised by Mr. Disraeli’s measure are 
Conservative in their political tendencies. It is a gross and ridiculous 
mistake to suppose that the working classes and the poor generally 
have anything like Liberal principles. The faith of political freedom 
will not grow in such a soil. No more striking illustration of 
the essential Toryism of their habits of feeling could be found than 
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the ease and rapidity with which they swayed back towards “the 
stupid party” in a short time after that party had put them out of 
the way by its blundering over the Compound Householder. All the 
“ harassing” interferences of the Liberal government put together 
have not caused anything like the amount of inconvenience that was 
caused by the abolition of compounding—and, in spite of what was 
afterwards done to remedy the mistake, there are tens, perhaps 
hundreds, of thousands of householders who are to this hour paying 
more in rent and taxes than they did before compounding was 
abolished ; and are doing so simply because the mischief done by Mr, 
Disraeli’s bill as passed cannot easily be undone. Yet, how quickly 
was this injury forgotten! And how soon did that reaction set in, 
which nobody took much notice of,—except the Tories,—and which 
no Liberal propagandism set itself to deal with ! 

Very early indeed in the career of the Gladstone government a 
notion got abroad that it was a mean government ; one that inclined 
to keep down the army and navy; and that was not disposed to 
maintain what we are accustomed to call “the honour of Engiand.” 
From that time the fate of the Liberal party was sealed. Nobody 
who really knows the masses will much hesitate to accept this for 
true; those who are quickly sensitive to what is in the social and 
political atmosphere know that it is true. The sentiments of national 
pride and hatred of meanness are as strong among the poor as they 
are among the aristocracy; and to offend those sentiments must 
prove fatal to any government. Then there was a vague general feel- 
ing abroad that the Gladstone policy was one of too much concession 
to pressure from without, especially to the “Red” pressure. 
Now, the lesser shop-keepers, as a rule, hate the working-man, and 
go in for small-beer gentility. Besides that, even considerable num- 
bers of the class called working-men have an odd half-Tory gentility 
of their own, and they also dread the consequences of too much con- 
cession to the Radicals of their own order. The Conservative artisan 
proper is not by any means common ; but it is very dull people only 
who could have any difficulty in believing in the existence of large 
numbers of Tory “working-men.” And the number of Conservatives 
who get their living by services paid for weekly, and who yet affect a 
kind of gentility, is very great indeed. They have a vague fancy 
that to be called a Conservative raises them in what they call the 
social scale. 

It must be borne in mind, and may fitly be noticed here, that the 
Liberalism of many, if not most, of the newspapers which have enjoyed 
a large circulation among the poor, has always been of the most skin- 
deep kind. In the most virulent of them, even when they have 
advocated Liberal measures, the Tory undertone has been very 
distinctly audible. 
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But, to resume the direct thread of our comments, we may proceed 
to say that the impression that the Liberal policy was a cheese-paring 
policy, and that the honour of England was not safe under it, was an 
impression which went on deepening, instead of wearing off; and that 
there was really some excuse for it. Those Liberals who, in their 
zeal for economy, have slighted or seemed to slight questions of 
national defence, and those who have advocated any, the faintest tinge 
of, “ knuckling-under ” in our foreign policy, have much to answer for 
—whether they were right or wrong. Nor, by-the-bye, was the return 
of Mr. Bright to the Cabinet so good an omen for the Liberal party 
as was supposed. 

In the midst of rumours of stinginess to dock-yard and other civil 
servants, came the Franco-German war. When once France was 
fairly “down,” a vague but strong feeling of indignation against 
Germany ran through half the nation, and not least among the poor, 
the lower middle class, the small shop-keepers, and the working-men. 
And, as time went on, there grew up among these classes a vague but 
also strong feeling that England ought to do something; or, at all 
events, that she ought to be strong enough to speak for her old ally 
a word that would be attended to. The more educated and thoughtful 
classes know how much is to be said against this sort of vague 
feeling, but there it was—and no pains were taken to counteract it, 
except by newspaper articles in the better portion of the Liberal 
press. We did not happen to read at that time the newspapers 
that are in favour among the “ residuum,’ but we would wager some- 
thing considerable that they all wrote strongly in favour of our inter- 
fering in behalf of the French by force of arms. 

That little arrangement of Mr. Lowe’s by which he put the hands 
of the clock forward in the collection of the assessed taxes was 
never forgiven ; was not likely to be forgiven ; and, however it may 
be defended, was a most impolitic thing. Then, the general im- 
pression that there was a certain hardness about the economies of 
the Liberal party went on deepening. The complaints of the civil 
service supernumeraries spread far and wide, and did the government 
infinite harm (harm which no one who reads Mr. Otway’s blue-book 
will deny they richly deserved). There was the projected Match-tax; 
there was the Parks Bill; there was the Alabama negotiation,— 
never really popular, though it is not to be included among the sins 
of the government ; and, in the midst of it all, there was a general 
impression that we had exchanged King Log for King Stork, and 
were going to be meddled with a good deal more than was pleasant. 
There is nothing the British public so thoroughly detests as to have 
its virtue well looked after. Then we had Mr. Bruce’s unfortunate 
tinkering in relation to the Licensed Victuallers ; the Adulteration of 
Food Act; and the Education Act. In the meanwhile, the Interna- 
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tional got to be a word of ill-omen among all but the Radical sections 
of the working men, and the political demands of these latter grew 
louder and larger day by day. As far as the immediate prospects of 
Liberalism are concerned, Mr. Grote (of 1872, not the Grote of 1830, 
quantum mutatus ab illo !) was right when he said that Mr. Mill was 
(by his Land-laws advocacy) doing more harm than any other man 
in England. Absurd as it may seem, the small shopkeeper would 
connect some vague fear for the Duke of Buccleuch’s acres with a 
vague fear for his own till ; and even the working-man with a stake 
in a Building Society would, in many cases, feel uneasy. We, who 
write these lines, know of one case in which a working-man who had 
been a Radical, but had bought some small property through a 
Building Society, went over lately in alarm to the Conservative side, 
openly avowing his “reasons.” Such people are not ruled by logic, 
but by vague, and often vindictive feelings ; and, indeed, the mass of 
mankind are ruled in the same way. 

If besides the Franco-German war question, the Alabama business, 
and the Black Sea business, we take into our reckoning the amount 
of small irritation caused among the publicans, the small shopkeepers, 
and the poor in general, by the working of the Adulteration Act, the 
new Public-house Act, the Education Act, we shall find no difficulty 
in accounting for what has happened at the recent elections. If the 
Liberal Government had been in less haste to pass these measures ; if 
they had paid more attention to the justice of the case in each instance, 
and less heed to class pressure of any kind ; if they had, in fact, shown 
themselves, on the whole, at once less squeezable and less overbearing, 
for they were both, they would not have had to count with so many 
enemies. Too late, far too late, Mr. Winterbotham admitted that they 
had meddled with some matters which they had better have left alone. 
The “ public,” in fact, have for a long time had a vague but bitter 
impression that they were being bullied by the Government for their 
own good, and they have kicked at it. The small tradesman who is 
suddenly, by the action of the Adulteration Laws, put at sixes and 
sevens with the wholesale dealers to whom he owes money; the 
publican who has been threatened with confiscatory clauses, and who, 
with scores of his customers, has been actually inconvenienced by the 
new public-house laws; the poor voter who has had his privacy 
invaded by School-board visitors (and large numbers of the respect- 
able classes dislike this too)—these persons do not care much for 
justice to Ireland, or the abolition of purchase in the army 3—they 
have been put out, and they resent it. In every public-house parlour 
cliques have been got up, consisting of small shopkeepers, not 
drunkards, but “ respectable,” the habitués of the place, and cartfuls 
of voters packed off to the polling-places to vote for the Tories. 

Now, many will think, as we do, that the shopkeepers and others 
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have real grievances, real grounds of complaint against the Liberal 
Parliament. And the alarming increase in the use of Spies is a 
grievance felt by the whole nation. In fact, a review of the policy 
and maniére @étre of the Liberal government since 1869 might 
suggest the question, Why was there no one to deliver lectures to 
them upon human nature, common justice, and common decency? 
rather than the question, Why have no attempts been made to 
instruct the masses of the electors in the real relations of the so- 
called Liberal and the so-called Conservative parties? But after all, 
there is something so absurd in the idea that now-a-days the Conser- 
vative party can lead the people of England,—a true Conservative 
re-action is such nonsense,—that it may well be surmised that if the 
earnest propagandism of the Tories, the English Reds, the pub- 
licans, the other shopkeepers, and the Conservative clergy, had been 
imitated by the Liberals, something might have been done to alter 
the existing complexion of affairs. A newspaper of enormous cir- 
culation told its readers the other day that obedience to the will of the 
majority was the first principle of the Liberal creed. There are plenty 
of Liberals who know better than that, but they do nothing, great or 
small, to teach others better. A still larger number are equal to such 
tasks as recalling the minds of Liberals, who are vaguely discon- 
tented with our recent foreign policy, to what the foreign policy of 
Lord Malmesbury was. A larger number still could tell the “masses” 
that no party which is weak in finance can long govern this country. 
A larger number still could have really popularised the knowledge 
that for what most of the aggrieved classes now complain of, the 
Tories in the recent parliament were at least as much responsible as 
the Liberals. If we have been chastised with whips hitherto, we 
shall now be chastised with scorpions. And, worse than all, in the 
eyes of cautious men, the only terms on which the Liberal party will 
now be able to return to power will be those of compromise with the 
English Reds. They will not slumber while the Tories are in power. 
Nor will “new-idea” men—or women—of any class. We do not 
ridicule the earnestness of men of new ideas, all we want is to see 
some measures taken towards a really popular propaganda of political 
science. If a few of the intelligent men who are excluded from the 
new parliament were to give their minds to this question, they 
could, perhaps, strike out something practical and set going a 
machinery which should be at least as useful to the Liberal party as 
the Conservative Working Men’s Societies were to the Conservatives. 
There is one class of the community among whom there is something 
like a real Conservative reaction,—namely, the class of educated 
well-to-do sceptics. But their kind of Conservatism will not long 
stand in the way of much that Liberals need really care for. If 
women should obtain the franchise, we shall soon see how much 
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truth there was in Mr. Goldwin Smith’s prediction that it would 
have the effect of undoing the Liberal work of the last hundred years, 
If “ Local Self-government,” as it is called, should make great pro- 
gress we shall have another complication. In spite of the ridicule 
with which Mr. Gladstone has just been met for referring the 
Income Tax to a plebiscitum, the question of the proper political use 
of a plebiscitum will not very long be kept in the background ; and, 
in the meanwhile, if only a few Liberal gentlemen, heedless of the 
cry of “doctrinaire!” or of any other cry, would manage to do 
something to enlighten the “ plebs” a little—they would do at least 
as much good as if they were in Parliament, and perhaps more. 


AnGELO Merritr Gray. 








THE TALES OF BELKIN. 
FroM THE RUSSIAN OF ALEXANDER SERGUEVITCH POUSHKIN. 


V.—THE LADY-RUSTIC. 


Tue possessions of Ivan Petrévitch Beréstoff lay in one of our remote 
provinces. He had served in the Guards in his youth, but had 
retired early in the year 1797 and settled on his property, which he 
never again quitted. He had married a lady of noble birth but in 
indigent circumstances, who died in child-bed during his absence 
when on a visit to one of his distant estates. He soon found con- 
solation in his house occupations. Having built a house according to 
a design of his own, and established a cloth manufactory, he put his 
money matters in order, and began to consider himself the cleverest 
man in the place,—an opinion which was never disputed by his 
neighbours, who used to visit him accompanied by their families and 
their dogs. He wore on week-days a plush jacket, and on holidays 
a surtout of home-spun ; he kept his own accounts, and read nothing 
but The Senate News. 

He was generally liked, though people thought him proud. It was 
only his nearest neighbour, Grigory Ivanovitch Mtéromsky, who could 
not get on withhim. He was a thorough Russian country gentleman. 
Having squandered at Moscow the greatest part of his fortune, and 
having become a widower at about the same time, he retired to one 
of his remaining estates, where he continued his extravagances, 
though they now took a different course. He laid out an English 
garden, upon which he wasted almost all that remained of his income. 
His stable boys were dressed as English jockeys. His daughter’s 
governess was an Englishwoman. His agricultural labours were 
conducted on the English principle. 

But “ Russian bread is not begotten of foreign culture,” and not- 
withstanding a considerable decrease in his expenditure, the income 
of Grigory Ivanovitch did not increase. He had found means to 
contract new debts, though he lived in the country. Nevertheless, 
nobody considered him a fool, for he was the first of the landowners 
in the province who thought of mortgaging his property at the Court 
of Trustees,—a transaction which at that period was considered very 
hazardous. Amongst those who censured him was Beréstoff, who 
expressed himself in the strongest terms. Hatred to innovations 
formed a prominent trait in his chatacter. He could not speak with 
equanimity of his neighbour’s Anglomania, and sought every 
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opportunity to criticise him. If he chanced to show a guest 
over his premises, and if his household arrangements elicited 
approbation, he was sure to say with a malicious smile: “Oh! 
yes; my place is not like my neighbour's, Grigory Ivanovitch’s. 
How could we squander after the English fashion! We are thankful 
if we can manage to keep off hunger in the Russian way!” These 
and such like sarcasms came to Grigory Ivanovitch’s knowledge, 
exaggerated and embellished according to the tale-bearer’s zeal. 
The Anglomane stood criticism as badly as our own journalists do. 
He raged, and called his calumniator a bear and a provincialist. 

This was the footing they were upon when Beréstoff’s son arrived. 
He had been brought up at the University, and intended 
entering the army ; but his father would not give his consent. For 
the Civil Service the young man had no taste. Neither would give 
in, and the young Alekséy in the meanwhile led the life of a private 
gentleman, having, however, allowed his moustache* to grow, ready 
for any emergency. 

Alekséy was really a good fellow, and it would have been a pity 
indeed were his well-proportioned figure never to be seen in a 
uniform, and were he, instead of showing himself off on horseback, 
to spend his youth bending over office papers. The neighbours who 
saw him lead on the hunting field, reckless of the way he followed, 
all agreed in saying that he would never turn out a creditable head 
of a department. All the young ladies watched him, and sometimes 
would take a furtive look at him ; but Alekséy took little notice of 
them, and they attributed his indifference to some love affair. The 
copy of the address on one of his letters was actually being handed 
about amongst them: “ Zo Akulina Pétrovna Kourétchkin, Moscow, 
opposite the Aleksey Monastery, in the house of the coppersmith Savélief,, 
and you are humbly requested to forward this letter to A. N. R.” 

Such of my readers as may not have lived in the country, cannot 
imagine how captivating are these provincial young ladies. Brought 
up breathing the purest air under the shade of their orchard ‘trees, 
they only draw their knowledge of life and of the world from books. 
Solitude, freedom, and their love of reading, develop in them early 
feelings and passions which are unknown to our worldly beauties. 
The very sound of a carriage-bell is an event to them; a sojourn in 
the neighbouring town is considered an epoch in their existence, and 
the visit of a guest leaves behind it long and occasionally everlast- 
ing reminiscences. Everybody is of course at liberty to jeer at some 
of their peculiarities; but the ridicule of a superficial observer cannot 
do away with their existing good qualities, the chief of which is 
independence of character ‘(individualité), without which, in Jean 
Paul’s opinion, no human greatness exists. Women may possibly 


* Formerly in Russia the military only were allowed to wear moustaches.—Ta. 
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receive better education in the capitals, but intercourse with the 
world soon assimilates characters and renders their souls as uniform 
as their head-dresses. This is said neither in judgment nor in 
reproach ; however, nota nostra manet, as has written an old com- 
mentator. 

It is easy to imagine the impression produced by Alekséy on our 
young ladies. It was he who first appeared before them gloomy and 
disenchanted-; who first spoke to them of wasted joys, and of his 
withered youth ; he also wore a mourning ring with a death’s head, 
All this was something quite new in the province, and the girls were 
losing their senses. 

But Lisa (or Betsy, as Grigory Ivénovitch generally called her), the 
daughter of my Anglomane, was more taken up with him than was 
anybody else. Their fathers did not visit, and she had not even seen 
Alekséy when he had already become the subject of conversation of 
all her young neighbours. She was seventeen. Her black eyes lit 
up her dark and very agreeable face. She was an only, and conse- 
quently a spoilt, child. Her high spirits and her constant humour 
enraptured her father, and distracted her governess, Miss Jackson, a 
conceited spinster of forty, who painted her face and eyebrows, read 
“Pamela” twice a year, received the sum of two thousand roubles, 
and who felt bored to death in that barbarous Russia. 

Lisa was waited upon by Nastia, who, though a little older, was 
quite as giddy as her mistress. Lisa was very fond of her, confiding 
to her all her secrets, and arranging with her all her little plans; in 
a word, Nastia was a much more important personage on the 
Anossoff estate than could be any one confidante in a French 
tragedy. 

“May I go out to-day?” asked Nastia upon one occasion, whilst 
dressing her mistress. 

“ Certainly—where to?” 

“To Tugilevo, to the Beréstoffs. It is the Saint’s-day of their 
cook’s wife, and she came yesterday to invite us to dinner.” 

“Ts that it?” said Lisa: “the masters are at enmity, and the ser- 
vants entertain each other!” 

“ And what have the masters got to do with it?” replied Nastia ; 
“besides, I belong to you, and not to your father, and you and 
young Beréstoff have not yet managed to fall out : let the old people 
fight it out if it pleases them.” 

‘Do endeavour, Nastia, to see Alekst¢y Beréstoff, and tell me what 
he is like, and what kind of person he is.” 

Nastia promised ; and Lisa spent the day impatiently awaiting her 
return. In the evening, Nastia appeared. 

“Well, Lisavéta Grigérievna,” said she on entering the room, “I 
saw young Beréstoff, and looked at him to my heart’s content ; we 
were all day together.” 

BB 2 
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“ How was that {tell me, tell me everything as it occurred !” 

“Tf you please, then; we went, I, Anisia, Egérovna, Nénila, 
Dunka P 

“ All right, I know ; well, after that ?” 

“ Allow me, I want to tell you everything as it occurred. We 
arrived just in time for dinner. The room was full of people. There 
were the Kolbitisky, the Zaharévsky, the clerk’s wife with her daugh- 
ters, the Krupiisky . 

“Well! and Beréstoff?” 

“‘ Please to wait. So we sat down to dinner, the clerk’s wife at 
the post of honour, I next to her—the daughters sulked ; but much 
I care about them ” 

“ Dear me, Nastia, how tiresome thou always art with thy endless 
particulars ! ” 

“But you are so very impatient! Well, then, we got up from 
table—and we had sat there three hours, and the dinner was 
splendid ; we had for sweets, blue, red, and striped blanc mange. 
On leaving the table, we went into the garden to have a game at 
catch-play, and there the young master joined us.” 

“‘ Well! is it true that he is good-looking ?” 

“ Wonderfully good-looking—handsome, one may say. Erect, tall, 
with such a colour r 

“ Really ? and I always thought that he was pale. Well? what 
did he look like? Sad—pensive?” 

“Dear, no! I have never met with anyone more lively than he is. 
He took it into his head to join in the game with us.” 

‘To join in the game with you! Impossible!” 

“ Very possible. And what is more, he would catch and kiss us !” 

“‘ Say what thou wilt, Nastia, it is a story.” 

“Indeed, it is not. I could hardly get rid of him. He would 
spend the whole day with us.” 

‘How is it, then, people say he is in love, and will look at no 
one t” 

“T do not know ; as to myself he looked even too much at me, as 
also at Tania, and the clerk’s daughter, and at Pasha Kolbiisky also ; 
and, truth to say, he offended no one—he is so indulgent.” 

“Now you surprise me! And what do they say of him at 
home ?” 

“They say he is a capital gentleman—so good, so cheerful. One 
thing only is amiss—he likes running after the girls too much. But, 
in my opinion, that is no great harm : he will sober down in time.” 

“‘ How much I should like to see him!” said Lisa, with a sigh. 

“Why, where is the difficulty? Tugilevo is not far from us— 
three versts only: take a walk or a ride in that direction; you are 
sure to meet him. He goes out daily, early in the morning, with his 
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“No, that would not do. He might fancy that I am running 
after him. Besides, our fathers are not on good terms, so that 
anyhow I cannot make his acquaintance. But,—Nastia! shall I 
tell thee what? I shall dress as a peasant girl!” 

“ Why, certainly: put on a coarse shirt, and a sarafan,* and go 
boldly to Tugilevo. I'll be bound Beréstoff will not pass you by.” 

“And I can so well imitate the peasants, as they speak here. 
Oh, Nastia! dear Nastia! what a glorious idea !” 

And Lisa laid herself down to sleep, fully intending to carry out 
her lively project. She set about to mature her plans, and the very 
next morning sent to the market for some coarse linen, blue nankeen, 
and brass buttons, cut out a shirt and sarafan, with the help of 
Nastia, and put all the female servants to work, so that everything 
was ready when evening came. Lisa tried on her new finery, and 
was obliged to confess before her looking-glass that she had never 
yet seen herself to such advantage. She rehearsed her part, bowed 
low when walking, and shook her head several times, in imitation of 
plaster-of-Paris cats, speaking the peasant dialect, and covering her 
face with her sleeve when laughing, all of which elicited Nastia’s 
complete approbation. There was but one drawback : she endeavoured 
to cross the yard barefooted, but the thorns pricked her tender feet, 
and the sand and stones she found unbearable. Nastia came to her 
aid here also: she measured Lisa’s foot, and hurried off to the fields 
to the shepherd Trophim, to whom she gave an order for a pair of” 
bark-shoes, according to the measure delivered. Day had dawned 
on the morrow, and Lisa was already awake. The whole house slept.. 
Nastia was awaiting the shepherd at the gate. The horn sounded, 
and the village herds were driven past her master’s house. Trophim, 
on seeing Nastia, gave her a pair of small parti-coloured bark-shoes, 
receiving in recompense a half rouble. Lisa quietly proceeded to 
attire herself as a peasant, and, having in a whisper given Nastia 
some directions respecting Miss Jackson, slipped through the back 
gate and ran across the kitchen-garden into the fields. 

The sky’ was lighting up in the east, and the golden tiers of clouds 
appeared to await the sun as courtiers await their sovereign; the 
clear sky, the morning freshness, the dew, the slight breeze, and the- 
singing of birds, filled Lisa’s heart with childish delight ; the fear of 
encountering a familiar face seemed to give her wings. On reaching 
the limits of her father’s property, she slackened her pace. It was 
here that she was to wait for Alekséy. Her heart beat fast, she 
knew not why; but do not the very apprehensions which are asso- 
ciated with our youthful frolics constitute their principal charm? 
Lisa had now penetrated into the densest part of the wood. Its dull 
repeating murmur seemed to welcome the young girl. Her mirth 
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became less buoyant. She fell little by little into a sweet reverie. 
She thought—but is it possible to define accurately the thoughts of 
a young lady of seventeen who is alone in a wood at five o’clock on a 
spring morning? She walked thus pensively along a road shadowed 
on both sides by tall trees, when she was suddenly startled by the 
bark of a sportsman’s beautiful dog. Lisa screamed with alarm, 
A voice was heard at the same moment, Tout beau, Shogar; ict 

and a young sportsman appeared from behind some bushes. 

“Do not be afraid, my dear,” said he to Lisa ; “my dog does not 
bite.” 

Lisa had already found time to recover from her fright, and knew 
how to take advantage of such an opportunity. 

“ But, sir,” said she, feigning to be partly shy and partly frightened, 
“T am afraid ; look, she is a wicked one, she might fly again.” 

Alekséy (my reader has already recognised him) was in the mean- 
time eyeing narrowly the young peasant girl. “I shall escort thee, 
if thou art afraid,” said he; “thou wilt let me walk by thee, wilt 
thou not ?” 

“Who hinders thee?” answered Lisa; “freedom is for the free, 
and the road is public.” 

“Where dost thou come from?” 

“From Prilitchino ; I am the daughter of Vasily, the blacksmith, 
and I am going to gather mushrooms.” 

Lisa was carrying a bark-basket suspended by a cord. 

“ And thou, sir? thou art from Tugilévo, I suppose ?” 

“T am, indeed,” said Alekséy, “ I am the young master’s valet.” 

Alekséy wished to assimilate their positions. But Lisa looked at 
him and burst out in a laugh. 

“Thou art telling a story,” said she ; “but it is not a fool thou 
hast got hold of. I can see that thou art the master himself.” 

“ What makes thee think so?” 

“ Everything.” 

“ But as 

“Well, how is it possible not to distinguish the servant from the 
master? Thy dress is different, thou speakest differently, and thou 
even callest the dog in an outlandish way.” 

Alekséy fancied Lisa more and more, and not being accustomed to 
stand upon ceremony with young country girls, he was about to 
embrace her, but Lisa jumped aside, and assumed suddenly such a 
severe and freezing look, that Alekséy was amused ; it kept him from 
any further attempts. . 

“Tf you wish that we should remain friends henceforth,” said she, 
with importance, “you must, please, not forget yourself.” 

“ Who taught thee so much wisdom ?” said Alekséy, with a laugh. 
“Can it be my friend, Nastinka, your young mistress’s maid? Is 
that the way civilisation travels?” 
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Lisa felt that she had overdone her part, and corrected herself 
immediately. 

“ And what dost thou fancy?” said she: “thinkest thou that I 
have never been in a gentleman’s house? No fear ; I have seen and 
heard most things. However,” she continued, “it is not in talking 
to thee that I shall find mushrooms. Thou, sir, must go one way, 
and I another. Fare thee well.” 

Lisa was about to withdraw. 

Alekséy seized her hand. “ What is thy name, my soul?” ‘ 

“ Akulina!” answered Lisa, endeavouring to free her fingers from 
Alekséy’s grasp. “Let go, sir; it is time for me to be running 
home.” 

“Well, my friend Akulina, I shall certainly come and see thy 
father, Vasily the blacksmith.” 

“ What next?” replied Lisa quickly: “for Heaven’s sake do not 
come. It will go badly with me, if they find out at home that I 
have been taking a walk in the woods with a gentleman ; my father, 
Vasily the blacksmith, will beat me to death.” 

“But I must see thee again, without fail.” 

“ Well, then, may be I shall come again to gather mushrooms some 
day.” 

“ When 2?” 

“ Well, say to-morrow.” 

“Dear Akulina, I would kiss thee, but dare not. To-morrow, 
then, about this time, eh ?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Thou wilt not deceive me?” 

“T shall not.” 

‘“‘ Swear that thou wilt not.” 

“ Well then, by holy Friday, I shall come.” 

The young people separated. Lisa went out of the wood, scam- 
pered across the fields, stole into the garden, and ran headlong 
towards the farm, where Nastia was awaiting her. There she 
changed her dress, gave disconnected answers to the questions of 
her impatient confidante, and proceeded to the drawing-room. The 
table was laid, breakfast ready, and Miss Jackson, already painted 
and laced in, until her figure assumed the shape of a wine-glass, was 
cutting thin slices of bread and butter. Her father praised her for 
taking an early walk. 

“'Phere is nothing healthier,” said he, “than to rise with the 
dawn.” And he thereupon cited several instances of human lon- 
gevity, taken from English journals, remarking that none of those 
who had lived over a century had been addicted to spirits, and that 
they all rose at daybreak in winter as in summer. 

Lisa did not listen to him. She was mentally reviewing all the 
circumstances attending her morning meeting and the entire conver- 
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sation of Akulina with the young sportsman, and her conscience 
began to smite her. It was in vain that she tried to persuade herself 
that the nature of their interview had not exceeded the bounds of pro- 
priety, that her frolic could have no consequences whatever,—her con- 
science spoke louder than her reason. The promise she had made 
for the next day tormented her more than anything, and she was all 
but determined not to keep to her solemn oath. But might not 
Alekséy, after vainly expecting her, go into the village, and find 
Vasily the blacksmith’s daughter, the real Akulina, a fat, pock- 
marked girl, and thus obtain a clue to her thoughtless artifice? 
This idea horrified Lisa, and she made up her mind to appear in 
the wood as Akulina, the next morning. 

As to Alekséy, he was enchanted ; he spent the whole day think- 
ing of his new acquaintance ; the image of the dark beauty haunted 
his imagination even at night. It was barely dawn, and he was 
already dressed. He did not wait to load his gun, but went into 
the fields accompanied by his faithful Sbogar, and hurried to the 
trysting-place. Nearly half an hour was spent in insupportable 
expectation ; at last he caught a glimpse of a blue sarafan in the 
bushes, and rushed to welcome his dear Akulina. She smiled at his 
enraptured show of gratitude; but Alekséy at once noticed that her 
face bore traces of sadness and anxiety. He insisted upon knowing 
the cause. Lisa avowed that she considered her conduct imprudent, 
that she repented, that she did not wish to fail in her promise this 
time, but that this meeting was to be their last, and she begged him 
to break off an acquaintance which could be productive of no good. 
All this was of course said in the provincial dialect, but the ideas and 
feelings, so uncommon in a simple country girl, struck Alekséy with 
astonishment. He exhausted all his eloquence in endeavouring to 
deter Akulina from her decision ; he assured her of the purity of his 
intentions, promised never to give her cause for repentance, to sub- 
mit to her in all things, and implored her not to deprive him of the 
one joy—that of seeing her alone, were it but every other day, but 
twice a week. He spoke in the language of true passion, and was at 
that moment really in love. 

Lisa li tened in silence. ‘ Promise me,” said she at last, “that 
thou wilt never seek me in the village—never enquire after me. 
Promise me not to look for other meetings but those which I shall 
myself assign.” 

Alekséy was about to swear by Holy Friday, but she stopped him 
with a smile. “I do not require oaths,” said Lisa, “thy word is 
sufficient.” 

After that they walked about in the wood in friendly conversation, 
until Lisa said: “it is time.” They parted, and Alekséy, when left 
alone, could not understand how a simple country girl had contrived 
in two meetings to possess such influence over him. His intercourse 
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with Akulina contained all the charms of novelty, and although the 
restrictions imposed by the strange maiden seemed burdensome, the 
idea of breaking his word never entered his head. The fact was, that 
in spite of his ominous ring, his mysterious correspondence, and his 
gloomy disenchantment, Alekséy was a good and ardent youth, with 
a pure heart, capable of innocent enjoyments. 

Were I to follow my inclinations, I would here certainly give a 
detailed account of how the young people met, of their growing 
attachment and confidence in each other, and of their occupations 
and discourse; but I am aware that the greatest portion of my 
readers would not share this pleasure with me. As a rule these 
details are nauseating, and I shall therefore pass them over and 
remark briefly, that two months had scarcely gone by before my 
Alekséy was hopelessly in love, and Lisa, though more reserved than 
he, not more indifferent. They were both happy in the present, and 
cared but little for the future. 

The thought of inseparable ties had crossed their minds more than 
once ; but they had never hinted at it to each other. The reason is 
obvious : however much attached to his dear Akulina Alekséy might 
have been, he could not forget the distance which separated him from 
& poor country girl. Lisa, on her part, knew of the enmity which 
existed between their fathers, and dared not hope for a mutual 
reconciliation. Besides, her vanity was secretly stimulated by the 
fanciful hope of at last. seeing the owner of Tugilevo at the feet of the 
Prilitchina blacksmith’s daughter. 

An important event suddenly threatened to interrupt thier mutual 
relations. 

On a clear cold morning (one of those in which our Russian 
autumn abounds) Ivan Petrévitch Beréstoff went out for a ride, 
taking with him three couples of sporting dogs, a groom, and 
several stable boys, provided with rattles. Grigory Ivdnovitch 
Miromsky, tempted by the brightness of the weather, ordered 
his short-tailed mare to be saddled, and at about the same 
hour rode out at a trot round his Anglicised domain. On nearing 
the wood he noticed his neighbour, who sat his horse proudly in an 
overcoat lined with fox-fur, on the look-out for a hare which the boys ~ 
were hunting out of the thicket with their shouts and rattles. Had 
Grigory Ivénovitch been able to foresee this encounter, he would 
certainly have turned back ; but he had come upon Beréstoff quite 
unexpectedly, and was now within pistol-shot of him. There was no 
help for it; Méromsky, like a well-bred European, rode up to his 
enemy, and politely addressed him. Beréstoff replied with something of 
the zeal a chained bear displays when ordered by his keeper to make 
his bow to the public. At that moment a hare leapt out of the thicket 
and ran off into the fields. Beréstoff and the groom shouted with all 
their might ; they loosed the dogs, and followed at full speed. Mtrom- 
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sky’s horse, unaccustomed to the chase, started and ran away with him. 
Miromsky, who considered himself a good horseman, loosened the reins, 
and was secretly congratulating himself upon such an opportunity for 
freeing himself from an undesirable companion. But having gone as far 
as a ravine which it had not hitherto noticed, his horse suddenly swerved 
and unseated its rider. Having fallen rather heavily on the frozen 
ground, he lay cursing his short-tailed mare, which, as if coming to 
her senses, stopped so soon as she became aware of the removal of 
her burden. Ivan Petrévitch rode up to him, inquiring whether he 
were hurt. The groom, having in the meantime secured the peccant 
horse, led it by the bridle. He assisted Méromsky into his saddle, 
and Beréstoff invited him to his house. Méromsky could not refuse, 
feeling that he was under an obligation, and it was thus that 
Berésteff returned home full of honours, having hunted dow: a hare, 
and leading his wounded adversary, almost like a prisoner of war. 

The two neighbours breakfasted together, conversing in quite a 
friendly way. Mtéromsky asked Beréstoff for his droshky, acknow- 
ledging that he was unable to ride home after his fall. Beréstoff 
saw him himself over the threshold, and Miromsky would not take 
his leave until he had exacted the promise that he and Aleksty 
Ivanovitch would dine at Prilitchino the very next day. In this 
manner an old and deeply rooted enmity seemed about to be brought 
to an end through the shyness of a short-tailed mare. 

Lisa rushed out to meet Grigory Ivanovitch. ‘‘ What does this 
mean, papa?” asked she in surprise: “what makes you lame? 
Where is your horse, and whose droshky is this ?” 

“That is what thou wilt never guess, my dear,” replied Grigory 
Ivénovitch, and he then related to her what had occurred. Lisa 
could not believe her ears. Grigory Ivanovitch, without giving her 
time to recover from her surprise, informed her that both the 
Beréstoffs were to dine with them on the morrow. 

“What are you saying!” exclaimed she, turning pale: “the 
Beréstoffs, father and son, dine with us to-morrow! No, papa, you 
may please yourself, but nothing will make me show myself.” 

“ Art thou out of thy senses?” replied her father. “ How long is it 
since thou hast become so shy? or dost thou nurse an hereditary 
hatred like a heroine of romance? Come, don’t be silly.” 

“No, papa, nothing on earth, no treasure in the world, will 
persuade me to appear before the Beréstoffs!” 

Grigory Ivaénovitch shrugged his shoulders, and knowing that 
nothing was to be gained by contradicting her, ceased the discussion, 
and retired to rest after his eventful ride. 

Lisavéta Grigérievna went into her own room, and called Nastia. 
They conferred long together on the approaching visit. What would 
Aleksty think were he to recognise his Akulina in a well-educated 
young lady? What opinion would he form of her conduct, of her 
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principles, of her good sense? On the other hand, Lisa was anxious 
to see what impression such an unexpected meeting would produce. 
Suddenly a thought crossed her mind. She hastened to communicate 
it to Nastia; both exulted at the idea, and they made up their 
minds to carry out the plan without fail. 

Grigory Ivanovitch inquired of his daughter the following day at 
breakfast whether she still intended to conceal herself from the 
Beréstoffs. 

“Papa,” answered Lisa, “I shall receive them if you wish it, but 
upon one condition—that, whatever my appearance, whatever I may do, 
you will not scold me, nor show any sign of surprise or displeasure.” 

“Some new freak!” said Grigory Ivanovitch, laughing. “ Well, 
all right, I consent ; do what thou wilt, my black-eyed little rogue.” 

With these words he kissed her on the forehead, and Lisa ran off 
to make ready. 

At two o’clock precisely, a home-built coach, drawn by six horses, 
drove up to the door, round the green lawn in front of it. The old 
Beréstoff alighted with the aid of two of Miromsky’s liveried servants. 
His son had followed him on horseback, and together they entered 
the dining-room, where the cloth was already laid. Mtromsky 
received his guests in the most friendly manner, and having pro- 
posed a turn in the garden before” dinner, and a look at the park, 
led the way along the carefully swept and gravelled walks. The old 
Beréstoff was mentally lamenting the labour and time lost on such 
unprofitable fancies, but considerately kept his thoughts to himself. 
His son did not participate either in the disapprobation of the 
practical landowner, or in the enthusiasm of the vain Anglomane ; he 
was impatiently awaiting the appearance of his host’s daughter, of 
whom he had heard much, and though his heart was, as we know, 
already full, youth and beauty still influenced his imagination. 

Upon their return to the drawing-room, the three seated themselves ; 
and while the old gentlemen revived reminiscences of past days, and 
recapitulated anecdotes having reference to their services, Aleksty 
was musing upon what part he had best enact in the presence of Lisa. 
He decided that cold indifference was under all circumstances the 
best suited. The door was opened ; he turned his head with so much 
nonchalance, such cold carelessness, that the heart of the most invete- 
rate coquette would have been set beating. But ill luck would have it 
that instead of Iisa there entered old Miss Jackson, who, painted and 

laced in, made a slight curtsey with lowered eyes, and Alekséy’s manly 
military bow was lost upon her. He had no time to prepare for a 
new effort, for the door was again opened, and this time Lisa walked 
in. All rose ; her father was about to introduce his guests, when he 
suddenly checked himself, and bit his lip. Lisa, his dark Lisa, was 
painted to her eyebrows, and rouged to an extent which outdid Miss 
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Jackson herself: false curls, much lighter than her own hair, were 
arranged after the model of a Louis XIV. wig ; sleeves, @ l'imbecile, 
stuck out like Madame de Pompadour’s hoops ; her waist was con- 
tracted into the shape of the letter X, and those of her mother’s 
diamonds which had escaped being pawned sparkled on her fingers, 
her neck, and in her ears, Alekséy could not possibly have recog- 
nised his Akulina under this ridiculous and gorgeous disguise. His 
father kissed her hand, and he, though vexed, followed his example ; 
he fancied that the small white fingers trembled as he touched 
them, and he at the same time noticed her small foot, which was 
coquettishly shoe-strung and designedly thrust out. This somewhat 
reconciled him to the rest of her attire. As to the white and rouge 
we must avow that in the innocency of his heart he at first did not 
notice, and never afterwards suspected such a thing. Grigory Ivano- 
vitch recollected his promise, and endeavoured not to show even a 
symptom of astonishment; but his daughter's joke appeared so 
ludicrous, that he could scarcely refrain from laughing. It did not, 
however, excite the risible faculties of the prim Englishwoman. She 
conjectured that the paints were produced from her drawers, and a 
deep blush of vexation was visible through the artificial whiteness of 
her face. She cast angry glances at the young offender, who, putting 
off all explanations to a more suitable occasion, did as if she saw 
them not. 

They sat down to dinner. Alekséy continued absent and thoughtful. 
Lisa looked prim, spoke through her teeth in a drawling voice, and 
only in French. Her father was watching her incessantly, not com- 
prehending her object, but finding it all very amusing. The English- 
woman was wrathful and silent. Ivan Petrévitch alone was thoroughly 
at his ease ; he ate for two, drank profusely, enjoyed his own merri- 
ment, conversing more freely and laughing with more zest from hour 
to hour. 

At last they rose; the guests took their leave, and Grigory Ivéno- 
vitch gave free vent to his laughter and to his questionings. 

“ What put it into thy head to make fools of them?” he inquired 
of Lisa. ‘But shall I tell thee what? White paint really suits 
thee. I do not wish to pry into the secrets of a lady’s toilette, but 
were I in thy place I would always use paint—of course not immode- 
rately, but just a little.” 

Lisa was delighted at the success of her scheme. She embraced 
her father, promised to consider his advice, and ran off to pacify the 
irritated Miss Jackson, whom she with difficulty prevailed upon to open 
the door, and to listen to her justification. Lisa was ashamed to 
appear with such a dark complexion before a stranger ; she dared not 
ask—she felt sure that dear, kind Miss Jackson would forgive her, 
&c., &c. Miss Jackson, being satisfied that Lisa had not meant to 
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ridicule her, was appeased, kissed her, and in token of reconciliation 
presented her with a small pot of English paint, which Lisa accepted 
with a show of sincere gratitude. 

My reader will guess that Lisa was not slow in seeking the meeting- 
place in the wood on the following morning. 

“Thou wentest to our master’s last night, sir,” said she to Aleksty 
immediately. ‘“ What dost thou think of our young mistress ?” 

Alekséy replied that he had not taken notice of her. 

“ What a pity!” said Lisa. 

“ And why?” was his question. 

“ Because I wanted to know whether what they say is true.” 

“ And what do they say ?” 

“Ts what they say true, that I am like her?” 

“What nonsense! Why, she is a perfect fright compared to 
thee.” 

“ Oh, sir! what a shame to talk like that! Our young mistress is 
so fair, dresses so beautifully. How is it possible to compare me to 
her ?” 

Alekséy swore that she was prettier than all the fair ladies put 
together; and, anxious to reassure her, he began to describe her 
mistress in such ridiculous colours that it made Lisa laugh heartily. 

“ But,” said she, with a sigh, “ however absurd our mistress may 
be, still I am an unlettered dunce compared to her.” 

“Oh!” said Alekséy, “much there is to be unhappy about! Why, 
if thou wishest it, I will teach thee to read.” 

“ Why should I not indeed try?” said Lisa. 

“ All right, my dear, let us begin at once.” 

They sat down. Alekséy drew out his pocket-book and pencil, and 
Akulina learned the alphabet with surprising facility. Alekséy could 
not sufficiently wonder at her aptness. The next morning she wished 
to learn to write. The pencil would not at first obey her, but in a 
few moments she formed her letters pretty fairly. ‘“‘ What a wonder!” 
Alekséy would say; “why, we learn more quickly than if we had 
followed Lancaster’s system.” And in truth, at her third lesson, Lisa 
was able to spell, “ Natalia, the Boyar’s daughter,” intermixing with 
her reading remarks which truly surprised Alekséy, and she filled a 
sheet of paper with extracts from the same story. 

A week elapsed, and they began to correspond. A hollow in an 
old oak served as their post-office. Nastia was fulfilling the duties 
of postman on the sly. Alekséy used to deposit his half-text epistles, 
and find the hieroglyphics of his beloved one written on common blue 
paper. Akulina was rapidly acquiring a more elegant mode of ex- 
pressing herself, and her mind was evidently being developed and 
instructed. 

The reconciliation between Ivan Petrévitch Beréstoff and Grigory 
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Ivanovitch Méromsky had in the meantime progressed to intimacy, 
and at, last ripened into friendship under the following circumstances : 
Méromsky often mused on the fact that all Ivan Petrévitch’s property 
would at his death pass on to Alekséy Ivdnovitch, that Alekséy Ivano- 
vitch would thus become one of the richest landowners in the pro- 
vince, and such being the case there could be no reason why he 
should not marry Lisa. The old Beréstoff, on his part, although 
aware of his neighbour’s peculiarities (or, as he termed them, English 
follies), did not for ali that ignore his many good qualities. For 
instance : his rare abilities ; Grigory Ivanovitch was nearly related to 
Count Pronsky, a well-known and influential man ; the Count might 
be of service to Aleksty ; and Muromsky (so thought Ivan Petrévitch) 
would surely be glad of the opportunity of having his daughter so 
comfortably settled. The old people thought over the project so fre- 
quently in their own minds, that they at last exchanged their views, 
embraced each other, promised to make matters straight, and set to 
maturing their plans, each after his own fashion. Mtromsky foresaw a 
difficulty ; he would have to persuade his Betsy to become better 
acquainted with Alekséy, whom she had not met since the memorable 
dinner. He fancied they did not much care for each other; at least 
Alekséy had never again called at Prilitchino, and Lisa withdrew 
whenever Ivan Petrévitch would honour them with a visit. ‘ Well,” 
thought Grigory Ivanovitch, “if I could get Alekséy to come here 
every day, Lisa must end by falling in love with him. That is in 
the course of nature. Time will do the rest.” 

Ivan Petrévitch was less uneasy about the success of his plans. He 
called his son into his study that same evening, lit his pipe, and after 
a pause, said, “ Methinks it is a long time, Alyésha*, since thou hast 
last talked of entering the army. Or has the Hussar’s uniform lost 
its attractions ?” 

“ No, my father,” answered Alekséy reverently, “I sce it isnot your 
wish that I should join the Hussars; it is my duty to obey 
you.” 

“That’s right,” answered Ivan Petrévitch; “I see thou art an 
obedient son: that is a consolation. I on my part donot wish to 
stand in thy way: I do not wish to hurry thee to enter the Civil 
service at once ; in the meanwhile, I should like thee to marry.” 

“Whom, my father?” inquired the astonished Aleksey. 

“Elisavéta Grigérieyna Méromsky,” answered Ivan Petrévitch. 
“ What a bride! eh?” 

“‘ Father, I have not as yet thought of marriage.” 
“Thou hast not thought !—that is why I have thought for thee.” 
“ As you please, but I do not like Lisa Méromsky.” 


* Pet name for Aleksty.—Tr. 
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“Thou wilt like her by-and-by. Habit will bring the liking with 
it.” 

“ But I feel incapable of making her happy.” 

“Her happiness need not trouble thee. What! is this the way 
thou respectest thy father’s wishes? Very well.” 

“As you please, but I do not wish to marry, and I shall not marry.” 

“Thou shalt marry, or I shall disinherié thee, and as to the 
estates, by , L shall sell or squander them away, and shall not 
leave thee the fraction of a kopeck. I give thee three days to think 
it over, and do not thou dare to come to me in the meanwhile.” 

Alekséy knew that when his father took a thing into his head, 
not even a nail, as Taras Skotinine * has it, would drive it out ; but 
Alekséy took after his father, and was quite as difficult to overcome. 
He retired to his room and meditated upon the limits to a parent’s 
will, upon Elisavéta Grigérievna, upon his father’s solemn threat to 
make a beggar of him, and finally he thought of Akulina. He felt 
for the first time clearly that he was passionately in love with her : 
the romantic idea of marrying a country girl, and earning his own 
living, flashed across his mind, and the more he dwelt upon such a 
project, the more reasonable it appeared. The meetings in the wood 
had not been continued for some time in consequence of wet weather. 
He wrote a distracted letter to Akulina, in an easily legible hand, 
informing her of the evil which threatened them, and offering his 
hand. He at once deposited the letter in their post-office, and 
retired to rest perfectly at ease. 

Firm in his decision, Alekséy rode over to Miroir. ky’s early on 
the following morning, to inform him frankly of his intentions. He 
hoped to excite his sympathy, and to gain him over. 

“Ts Grigory Ivénovitch at home ?” asked he, pulling up his horse 
at the gate of the house at Prilitchino. 

“No, sir,” replied the servant: “Grigory Ivénovitch left quite 
early this morning.” 

“ How provoking !” thought Alekséy. “Is Elisavéta Grigérievna 
at home ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

And Alekséy, jumping off his horse, gave the servant the bridle, and 
walked in, without being announced. 

“ All will be decided,” said he to himself, as he approached the 
drawing-room. ‘I shall explain it all to herself.” 

He entered—and remained petrified! Lisa—no, Akulina, dear 
dark-haired Akulina, not in her sarafan, but in a white morning- 
dress, sat by the window, reading his letter; she was so taken up 
with it that she did not hear him enter the room. Alekséy was 


* A character in Von-Visen’s comedy ‘‘ Nedorosl.”—Tr. 
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unable to suppress a joyful exclamation. Lisa started, looked up, . 


uttered a cry, and was about to run out. He rushed to hold her 
back. 
_ © Akulina, Akulina !” 
Lisa struggled to free herself. 


“ Mais laissez moi donc, monsieur—mais étes-vous fou?” she kept 


repeating, and turning away from him. 

“‘ Akulina, my friend Akulina !” reiterated he, kissing her hands. 

Miss Jackson, who was witnessing the scene, knew not what to 
think. At that moment the door opened, and Grigory Ivénovitch 
entered. 

“ Aha!” said Miromsk, ; “ why you appear to have settled the 
matter already.” 

My reader will spare me the unnecessary task of describing the 
dénoument. 
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